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ABSTRACT 


FINISHING WELL: A MODEL FOR PASTORAL 
CARE MINISTRY IN A LIFE PLAN 
RETIREMENT COMMUNITY 


by 
Richard C. North 
United Theological Seminary, 2017 


Mentors 


Thomas L. Francis, DMin 
Sharon Ellis Davis, PhD 


Hill View Retirement Center is a life-plan retirement community in Portsmouth, Ohio 
and will serve as the context. The purpose of the project is to design and implement a 
new model of spiritual life programming based on the principles of reminiscence and life 
review. It is believed that this approach will encourage and assist elderly persons in their 
journey toward the goal of finishing life well. Upon completion of the project, it will be 
implemented at Hill View as its pastoral care and spiritual life program. The design 


encourages continuing adaptation to the changing needs of residents at the Center. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Life in a retirement center can have significant advantages, particularly when it is 
nestled in a setting of natural beauty and restfulness of character that invite an aging soul 
into contemplation, worship, and rest. Such is the setting where this project is being 
developed, attended by gratitude to God for such an undeserved gift. This spiritual 
environment is the continuation of a lifetime within the church of challenge, failure, 
grace, forgiveness, recovery, and blessing. It will likely draw to its close before too many 
more years pass by. 

I begin this dissertation from the perspective of the conclusions to which I have 
come through the three years of this study. Iam quite amazed at how well the various 
portions of it fit together, a testimony to the integrity of this DMin program and process. 
Compartmentalization, to the extent that it existed, quite naturally has given way to the 
beauty of integration and synthesis. 

Chapter one will describe for the reader the sorting through process of this writer 
to fashion a process for pastoral care ministry that will enable the aging residents of a 
retirement community to finish life well. The result will need to encompass the spiritual 
concerns of a large number of persons suffering from memory loss as well as those who 
are transitioning through the life changes that are a part of growing older. A necessary 
part of this discussion will be the acknowledgement that the eighty-two year old designer 
of this project is himself embedded within the phenomena he is seeking to study. A 
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portion of this chapter will be devoted to this personal struggle to deal with the 
sometimes discordant reality of his own aging while seeking to sustain appropriate 
objectivity toward the aging he has been called to serve. 

The study and implementation of this project has its biblical foundation in chapter 
two: an exegetical study of King David through the lens of the Twenty-Third Psalm in 
the Old Testament and the Apostle Peter’s conversation with Jesus after the resurrection 
as found in John 21: 15-19. The examination of these texts will serve to provide biblical 
insights for the pilot study implemented as the culmination of the project: the biblical 
understandings of shepherding and agape love that are essential to effective pastoral care 
ministry. The Old Testament discussion will include reflections from some of the early 
church fathers—an effort to hear the heartbeat of those who lived in an era closer to the 
lifetime of our Lord. This biblical study will bear much fruit in the implementation of the 
pilot project that will be discussed in chapter six. 

Chapter three will explore the history of caring ministry, especially as it 
developed within the church and its caring institutions. Beginning with a survey of prime 
movers in the clinical pastoral education movement, then reviewing the seminal work of 
Elisabeth Kubler-Ross in the field of death and dying, the chapter will trace some of the 
more recent practitioners and their innovations that have enriched the practices of caring 
ministry today. This line of historical study will culminate in the emphasis chosen for this 
particular pilot study—the theory and practice of reminiscence and life review in ministry 
to the aging. 

Chapter four will explore the theological foundations for pastoral care in a 


retirement community. This will involve a study of theodicy, focusing on the theological 


affirmations of Thomas Oden and his optimistic view of the nature of God—one who is 
engaged in continuing, but overcoming, tension with the reality of evil. The chapter will 
include the concurring thoughts of Jurgen Moltmann, Gilbert Meilanender, Marcia Webb, 
Ravi Zacharias and others who understand that God is able, paradoxically, to compel evil 
to work on behalf of those he loves. The pastoral care envisioned in this document is one 
that affirms this ultimate victory of good over evil in the lives of the aging. A snapshot of 
that victory is affirmed in the results of the pilot project reviewed in chapter six. 

In chapter five, contemporary resources will be examined from a variety of 
disciplines that will be helpful in the development of a model for pastoral care in a 
retirement center that will assist elderly persons toward the goal of ‘finishing well.’ 
Theoretical bases will be examined with relevant findings from persons in the fields of 
medicine, hospice, counseling psychology, bio-medicine, gerontology, nursing, pastoral 
ministry and social work, gleaning from them guidance for the development of the 
proposed model. Their work will serve as a critique of wrong assumptions to which our 
culture currently holds. The chapter will set forth the pattern for pastoral care ministry 
that will be implemented in the pilot study elaborated in the last chapter. 

The sixth chapter will be the culmination of this study in pastoral care ministry. 
The purpose of the final project, “Finishing Well,” will be to implement and evaluate a 
unique approach to Bible study conducted with three already existing, but dissimilar, 
Bible study groups (Independent Living, Assisted Living, and Memory Support) who are 
residents of the center. This approach will be researched and developed through study of 
the writings of practitioners in the field of pastoral care with a focus on the theory and 


practice of reminiscence and life review. The results of the study will show strong 


evidence of spiritual growth for persons in all three groups, consonant with the stated 
goal of helping persons to finish life well. 

The attendant integration was fostered by what was for me a new discovery: the 
viability of reminiscence and life review theory and process as the basis for effective 
pastoral care ministry.! Across the last fifty-one years of ministry I quite naturally 
practiced it without understanding its theoretical basis and the ways it has been used 
effectively by its proponents. I continue to find it widely usable for pastoral counseling, 
for ministering to the sick and the bereaved, to those involved in conflicted relationships, 
for virtually every human condition that cries out for healing and resolution. It is a 
process that comes quite naturally for this care giver, and when skillfully used is 
essentially non-threatening. It encourages persons to be more open, thus self and faith- 
affirming. When a person’s story is shared and listened to with committed interest, some 
amount of resolution and healing is bound to occur. 

My own life is testimony to this. Having reached a point of despair over personal 
failure in school some sixty years ago, I needed someone to hear my story, someone who 
would help me find in its rubble the path to the abundant life I was in danger of missing. 
During seminary years, I had access to a counselor who was vitally interested in my 
story. I understand now that the restoration I found back then came about through a 
process of reminiscence and life review, though we did not call it by that name. I made 
dramatic recovery from the malaise of my life, which enabled me to finish my theological 
education and enter into pastoral ministry that is now entering its fifty-second year. 
During those years, my most effective ministry happened when I was willing to listen to a 


' Elizabeth MacKinlay, Spiritual Growth and Care in the Fourth Age of Life (London, UK and 
Philadelphia, PA: Jessica Kingsley Publishers, 2006). 


person’s story. It is for me a most natural way of ministry. This project has provided 
further breakthrough in understanding my own history, which in turn prepares me for the 
years of ministry that may remain. 

For over half a century I have pastored churches, been an adjunct seminary 
instructor, been trained as a chaplain at a university hospital, and today am serving an 
eleventh year as chaplain of the life-plan community where my wife and I live in 
retirement. Something moved within my soul about three years ago that I should pursue a 
life-long dream to earn a doctor of ministries degree. At the age of seventy-nine it did not 
make a whole lot of sense; but in my gut it did. It could be helpful to the retirement center 
I serve as chaplain. I would dare to pursue my early dream, and this time I would not 
quit. Many are the times across the years that I needed a pastor, a friend, a counselor or 
chaplain with whom I could share my journey. I wanted my life to end well, and as it is 
turning out, that is precisely what is happening in this project: helping aging persons to 
finish life well even as mine does the same. My early failure motivated me to attempt this 
unlikely journey, and I am glad that I ventured out to achieve the goal. This whole project 
is in one sense my story—more precisely, my faith story. 

It is strange, yet not so strange, that in earlier years I needed the kind of person 
that I have become: someone who cares and dares to listen to another’s pain with an 
understanding and compassionate heart—to help them recover from the falls and failures 
of life that are so commonly the human lot. Every phase of this incredible journey at 
United Theological Seminary has ministered to me while equipping me to minister more 
effectively to the aging persons I serve. As Donnel Moore hammered home to us during a 


recent seminar, if this DMin journey is to be successful, we must deal first with 
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ourselves, and from that struggle will emerge the ministry that the Lord has fashioned for 


us. How true that has proven to be!” 

Each phase of this journey by itself could become merely an academic exercise. 
However, what happens when a person puts together human need with the biblical, with 
the historical, with the theological, and the integrating support of the theoretical, in the 
interest of helping persons to finish life well? Something of great length, width, depth, 
and height begins to emerge that is transforming for oneself, even as it prepares that 
person for transforming ministry to others. As care givers, we find that the precepts 
presented in this study have been operative throughout human history as the means of 
intervention and healing for human beings whose lives need the final embracing of 
God—the God who loves us infinitely more than we love ourselves. May the insights, 
thoughts, and conclusions that follow prove to be of value and significance for those who 


are also pursuing God’s call to pastoral care ministry. 


> Donnel Moore, “Intensive,” presentation on Theoretical Foundations, August 2015. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


In this first chapter, I will explore two possible directions that I believe a 
meaningful project could take, though in the end they will be essentially one. The first 
possibility is that of specific pastoral ministry to those suffering from the ravages of 
Alzheimer’s or other dementias that are not likely to see much improvement. The second 
is the consideration of a larger scope of ministry to aging persons who are in necessary 
transition. Both of these possibilities for study hold promise of being fruitful directions to 
explore. I am realizing both the gravity of what the elderly face and the challenge of 
becoming a more effective chaplain and care giver to them as they approach the end of 
life. References to my education, training, and experience will serve to support the 
viability of the direction of ministry that will result from this study. 

About two years ago I was returning to my office after conducting a Bible study 
with nine of our residents, feeling good about what had taken place. Of the nine present, 
three of them were struggling with issues of memory loss. The difference in their 
involvement with the other six was striking, with only one of the three actively 
participating, and then only after extra effort to engage that person in group interaction. 
The biblical passage under discussion was the story of the Good Samaritan from Luke the 
tenth chapter. As two-thirds of the group was contributing insightful comments about the 
meaning of the story in their lives, one of the three who were disengaged offered a 
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comment that seemed totally irrelevant to the discussion. She began to talk about 
“looking for the baby,” and her grimace led me to believe that she was right then on the 
search. Having recently finished Jane Marie Thibault and Richard L. Morgan’s book, No 
Act of Love is Ever Wasted, I remembered passages where Thibault encouraged the care 
giver to enter into and take seriously a person’s line of thought to see where it might 
lead.'! I responded to her that I would like to help look for the baby. Almost immediately 
she seemed to relax, and even smile, and for the rest of our time together she seemed 
much more present to the rest of the group, and able to receive care from them. 

Then, on the way back to the office, I ran into one of our residents whom I 
considered a friend. He was a well-known doctor in our town, having lost his wife in 
death four years prior. The difference in him four years later is pronounced. He had lost 
about sixty pounds; his gait was slow and tentative—not sure of himself—as if he felt in 
danger of falling. In his prime he was a confident and much sought after master of 
ceremonies for school and community events, with a sense of humor that endeared him to 
people. He had served for a while as chairman of the Ohio State Medical Society, and 
was considered an outstanding community leader. He had previously shared with me his 
worries about memory loss and the new treatments he had begun, hoping they would 
bring improvement in his condition. 

As we talked there in the hallway, I asked him how he was doing, and the answer 
he gave was sobering. I could tell that he was worried sick about the changes occurring in 
his life, and that he was feeling helpless to do much about it. After talking with him 
briefly, I told him that I wanted to speak with him again soon; then I returned to my 


' Marie Thibault and Richard Morgan, No Act of Love Is Ever Wasted: The Spirituality of Caring 
for Persons with Dementia (Nashville, TN: Upper Room Books, 2009), 95-96. 
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office to ponder the experiences of the morning. Each of these persons began their time 
at Hill View as independent living residents who have transitioned from conditions of 
relative independence into a more dependent state that required more intensive and 
specialized physical and spiritual care. 

Here at Hill View we have a very active Memory Loss Unit. A few years ago I 
talked with a nurse who had specialized training in this field, and the work she had 
accomplished with patients was making a difference. A first experience in working with 
her was illuminating, and my personal learning curve in this crucial area began. I learned 
that in our culture one out of two persons over the age of eighty-five will be faced with 
Alzheimer’s or some form of dementia. Projecting these figures into our local setting 
suggests that we have at least one hundred persons presently facing this difficulty in 
varying degrees from very mild to severe. 

In-service modules in the care of Alzheimer and dementia persons are now a part 
of Hill View’s ongoing training. As a result, I am feeling challenged and motivated to 
discover ways that pastoral care can become a more intentional and integral part of our 
ministry to persons afflicted with these maladies. Staff and resources in our retirement 
center were already in place to work with me in developing this project, including the 
counsel of the licensed social worker who has for a number of years directed our work 
with persons experiencing memory loss. 

I bring to this project a conviction that the spiritual dimension of a person’s life is 
of immense importance, and that without the cultivation of it, a person’s journey toward 
wholeness is greatly hindered. That we all must die is a reality not to be feared, but to be 


embraced as the consummation and completion of the creator’s intention for our lives. As 
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a chaplain and spiritual care giver, | am in a unique position to help people die well, to 
help them prepare for death in terms of a reconciled relationship with God, with family, 
and with friends. It is of eternal importance that their journey over Jordan is in the 
company of God’s amazing grace, assured that their life does not end in the grave, but in 
the presence of our creator, redeemer, and friend. 

When memory loss enters the picture, these issues are bound to become more 
complex, requiring greater skill in listening to the more subtle and elusive cries of the 
soul. This requires a most sensitive spirit, like we find in James Weldon Johnson’s epic 
poem, The Creation, where he pictures God as “like a mammy bending over her 
baby, . . . toiling over a lump of clay.” It is the spiritual care giver who gets to help 
persons know that in dying God is there to finish the soul work commenced at our birth, 
“.. fearfully and wonderfully made. Wonderful are your works; that I know very 
well.” 

It is true in American culture today that the overwhelming majority of senior 
adults have a Christian background. As to those who do not, my assumption is that they 
too have spiritual desires within them that need to be affirmed, and that the care giver 
needs to hear, understand, and respond to the innate hungers of the soul in whatever 
symbolism they may be expressed. The pastoral care giver must become a very good 
listener, able, through the Holy Spirit, to discern those varying, often disguised cries. My 
fifty plus years of pastoral ministry, including three years of Clinical Pastoral Education, 


have provided extensive experience and training in developing these skills. 


2 James Weldon Johnson, God’s Trombones (New York, NY: The Viking Press, 1927), 20. 


3 Unless otherwise specified, all scripture references in this paper will be from the New Revised 
Standard Version, Psalm 139:14b. 
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In addition, during my seminary years, 1967-1970, I engaged in extended 


personal counseling with a qualified counselor on the faculty of the seminary. The main 
issue for me had to do with a strained and broken relationship with my father. It was 
through the insights I gained in the seminary pastoral care curriculum, through scripture, 
and engagement in successful personal counseling that I was able to find an enduring 
reconciliation with him. This experience has become a living parable about God’s desire 
and call for the forgiveness and reconciliation of all who are willing to follow in the way 
of the Cross. My present context is an excellent one for living out the lessons learned in 
that most titanic struggle of my life. 

Two years of Clinical Pastoral Education residency at Riverside Methodist 
Hospital in Columbus, Ohio followed that reconciliation, and I reached the level of 
Acting Supervisor before entering the pastorate of a local church. During this time I also 
taught pastoral care within the professional ministry curriculum of my seminary. The 
education, teaching experience, and counseling together have proved invaluable through 
more than five decades of pastoral care ministry, and have served to make me a better 
listener. This is foundational for continuing ministry in any retirement center. 

A question I bring to the table as I consider the focus of this project is: What 
predisposes us to truly hear the cry of another human being? I am convinced that it is 
about forgiving and being forgiven and the change this brings about in a care giver and 
care receiver’s soul. This reflects what I have learned through significant life experiences 
that attest to what Jesus teaches us in the Sermon on the Mount: that we are forgiven only 
in so far as we forgive those who are morally indebted to us (Matt. 6: 12). This same 


Spirit of Christ is commended to us by the Apostle Paul who speaks of spiritual 
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discernment as having “the mind of Christ” (1 Cor. 2: 16). I catch a glimmer of what this 
means by recalling childhood visits to hear the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. I was 
intrigued by how orchestra members tuned their instruments to the note of ‘e’ sounded by 
the first violinist. Christ himself must be first violinist for those who would minister in 
his name. Being attuned to him is the secret of all effective caring ministry. 

The Apostle Paul was not prepared for ministry until the Lord had taken him to 
the back side of the desert for some one-to-one tutoring. His learning process had begun 
with divine intervention beginning with Stephen’s stoning, along with a subsequent 
encounter with the living Christ on the road to Damascus. Until God’s work of grace had 
matured in him, he was not ready to be the care giver that the Lord desired him to be. 
Scripture does not tell us what happened during those two years in Arabia; yet it is 
obvious that he came back prepared and ready for the work God had called him to do. 

This reality of the forgiven life in the care giver must be understood as an ongoing 
process, not just a one-time experience. It has become a firm personal conviction that the 
unforgiven person remains partially deaf, thus hindered in hearing the hidden, sometimes 
desperate cries of the human heart, and less able to respond to the depth of the need. 
Sometimes that response may take the form of a Jesus-like affirmation of “Take heart . . . 
do not be afraid” (Matt. 14: 27), or at other times a longer term response that conveys 
God’s continuing commitment to us, “I will never leave you or forsake you” (Heb. 13: 5). 
In either case, the importance of skilled listening is necessary to an appropriate and 
healing response. 

In a strange, yet profound way my experience in this current study gives clear 


testimony to this point. While attending the first August focus group session, without 
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realizing it, I was there laden with guilt over race issues. I was hearing things in terms of 
a haunting guilt from the past that had laid dormant for over six decades, previously dealt 
with I thought; but being white in a group of about twenty-five African-American 
students brought back a sixty-seven year old painful and unaddressed memory. In a 
seventh grade classroom there sat a young black child alone and afraid in a room full of 
white students; and I was one of them. The guilt I felt in that first focus group experience 
at United Seminary needed the perspective of God’s forgiveness for what had occurred 
decades before. This process began with a long conversation with God in my hotel room 
that night, and a second time in October, much more powerfully. On that occasion I was 
able to share my story and ask every person in our group for their forgiveness. My 
hearing was unblocked! That is what forgiveness accomplishes in us; it opens our hearts 
and our hearing to become deeply caring persons for those who need the same Lord who 
has forgiven us. 

This is a principle I take seriously as I seek to minister to persons whose hearts 
often yearn for God’s touch. The Lord will be able to use those who are forgiven to make 
possible that same reality in those whose grip on physical life hangs on the slender thread 
of memory loss. Within that thread may lie hidden the need for the release offered in the 
forgiven life within the attendant hope of eternal life. 

I am a person who loves music, especially the historic hymns of the church. What 
are they but reminders of spiritual realities that ever remain vulnerable to man’s 
forgetfulness? May that not be understood as a kind of spiritual dementia? In this regard, 
I am finding that the old and beloved hymns of the church are often the quickest way to 


the soul of a person afflicted by memory loss. I have conducted devotional times in our 
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memory support unit where most of the persons present were for various reasons 
sleeping, sometimes because of their medications. As we began to sing well-known 
hymns like Amazing Grace or The Old Rugged Cross, I saw them come to life in 
response through a memory connection to the childhood of their spiritual past. Quite 
amazing to see! 

What is the nature of that neural-spiritual pathway? Did not our Creator equip us 
in such a manner’? In further study I want to discern and discover more about that. Are 
not the hymns of the church, the Twenty-third Psalm, or the Lord’s Prayer among the 
most important nourishments for a soul whose hold on life is down to its barest essence? 
Who knows but that actually seeing God could become their next reality? Does it really 
surprise us that our essential being is spiritual, not physical in nature? How can a chaplain 
best serve those who live with the fear of death, bringing the hope of heaven into view to 
turn their darkness into light? 

The vision of what can happen for those approaching the end of life may be more 
radiant than we have dared to think. My own growing hope of heaven informs this task of 
ministry in a way that energizes with renewed purpose and challenge. I am old enough 
and blessed enough to have seen a glimpse of the other side; and in this ministry I get to 
share that vision with others. “Mid toil and tribulation and tumult of her war, She waits 
the consummation of peace forevermore; till with the vision glorious, her longing eyes 
are blest, and the great Church victorious shall be the Church at rest.’ 

My intention is to design a study with memory impaired residents and patients 
that will help to determine the kind of spiritual care interventions and offerings that will 


4 Samuel Stone, The United Methodist Hymnal: Book of United Methodist Worship, ed. John 
Bowring (Nashville, TN: The United Methodist Publishing House, 1989), 546. 
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be most helpful in maximizing their ‘near to the end of life’ experiences. The study must 
be designed in such a way that the spiritual care giver grows in personal character and 
spiritual depth, even as that growth sometimes comes through the mostly unintended 
ministry of the care receiver. What is learned will become an ongoing part of the 
accumulated knowledge and practice at our retirement center, and also help to fulfill Hill 
View’s health and wellness mandate: “To provide an environment where the spiritual, 
psychological, and biological well-being of the person is enhanced through supportive 
relationships and community.” In order to be effective in the project it will be imperative 
to spend time with persons in their varying stages of transition. 

It was at the encouragement of Hill View’s chief executive officer that I have 
included in this study consideration of the project from this broader perspective. As we 
talked about this possibility, the common theme that emerged was that of ‘transitions.’ As 
a Life Plan Retirement Community, we know that most persons who become Hill View 
residents have the expectation of living out the rest of their days at this facility. We are 
structured to provide settings for various life stages and conditions through to the time of 
death, which may include Independent Living, Assisted Living, Health Care, and 
Memory Support. Pastoral Care must envisage spiritual life components that relate to 
persons in every phase of retirement life, including issues arising in the time of death 
when we transition from this world to the next. 

It would be unthinkable to consider this question in depth apart from the work of 
Elisabeth Kubler-Ross in her book On Death and Dying.> For the development of a final 
project, her book needed to be researched and cited, as well as more recent writers that 
have followed or built upon her work. For purposes of this chapter, I would simply point 


5 Elisabeth Kubler-Ross, On Death and Dying (New York, NY: MacMillan Publishing, 1969). 
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to her familiar stages of dying, or other life transitions: denial, anger, bargaining, 
depression, and acceptance as formative for ministry to persons in the transitions of 
grieving that inevitably occur here.° 
The physical and the spiritual cannot be rigidly separated. Pastoral Care must take 
both of these into account, with the spiritual understood as the life-giving essence of the 
physical. The writings of the Apostle Paul help to establish this biblical perspective: 
So we do not lose heart. Even though our outer nature is wasting away, our inner 
nature is being renewed day by day. For this slight momentary affliction is 
preparing us for an eternal weight of glory beyond all measure, because we look 
not at what can be seen but at what cannot be seen, for what can be seen is 
temporary, but what cannot be seen is eternal (2 Cor. 4: 16-18). 
From this confluence flows the life-stream of hope and nourishment that we find in God, 
not too difficult to discern and summon in the various faith traditions represented here at 
the retirement center. 
Pastoral Care to persons in transition can be understood as building on previous 
positive outcomes, as each success helps to prepare a person for the next one, as 


relationships of trust between the care giver and care receiver are established. An initial 


look at what would be possible in ‘ministry to persons in transition’ includes: 














Biblically oriented classes, taking care to deal with the ongoing reality of the life 


transitions occurring in the lives of residents, taught during the week. 











The above orientation would also be made a part of ongoing Sunday School 





classes, which occasionally are attended by persons from community churches. 











Classes on pastoral care taught to interested lay persons or residents, utilizing 





scripture and integrated with concepts developed by Elizabeth MacKinlay and 
other practitioners that have followed her seminal work. Persons who desired to 


® Elisabeth Kubler-Ross, The Wheel of Life (New York, NY: Simon and Schuster, 1997), 162-163. 
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do so could become involved as care givers in what is presently known as the 


Shepherd’s Staff. 











Pastoral Care classes offered as in-service training opportunities for Hill View 





staff. 











Hill View could bring in guest speakers on the subject. In this way we would 





become a valued resource in our community for these issues. 

There are other things I desire to learn and develop through this project. I want to learn 
more about Alzheimer’s disease and other forms of dementia, the nature of them, the 
symptoms of their onset, their prognoses, and present treatment options, as well as an 
exploration of the latest research on promising treatments and potential cures. I desire 
also to train and equip other spiritual care givers to work effectively in meeting the needs 
of the residents and patients who live in our center. 

Another paramount concern is the need to contribute in greater measure to our 
retirement community from the unique perspective of pastoral care, which will strengthen 
it as an attractive alternative for senior living in this region of Ohio. I desire also to 
further develop my skills in working with and ministering to all residents regardless of 
their state or condition, to do the same in ministering the grace of God effectively to 
those afflicted with memory loss, and to train other staff members to do the same. I hope 
also to work collegially with other health care professionals, participating with them as an 
integral part of team ministry. Ultimately, it will be important to establish a legacy and 
foundation for a well-developed pastoral care ministry out into the future. In so doing, I 
will be contributing long term to the strengthening of Hill View’s laudable history of 


providing a place of excellence in retirement living and end of life care. 
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These learning goals come in response to this focusing question: How can the 
spiritual life program of this retirement center impact the residents and community so that 
we may be known and respected as a spiritual haven where the elderly may spend their 
last days on earth? After all, soon after a person comes to Hill View, they begin to realize 
that this will be their last home before moving on to their eternal home. I am thankful that 
I am not an outsider to this understanding, and I find this both motivating and freeing. 

It has seemed strange to some that my thirst for learning has been re-kindled at 
my advanced age. Some of it may reflect the reality of a larger vision for life remaining 
unfulfilled; but it is much more than that. I stand to gain little professionally; but my 
thirst to study and learn is at a peak level at this time in my life. People still fascinate me, 
and I love to work with them. Though I have more questions than answers, it feels not as 
though my life were shutting down, but rather that it is opening up to learn more and 
more while I am still able. Best of all, Iam traveling to a world that in my heart I believe 
will be filled with the adventure and drama of discovering the deeper secrets of life, while 
living in the kingdom of the one who by his grace claims us all for his own. This project 
is the continuation of life for me, and I am prepared to make this effort a fitting close to a 
life that was not all it could have been, but has become more than I thought it could ever 


be when, in moments of failure, I despaired of life. 


A Personal Discovery that Made the Difference 
While already well along through this study, I recently had a breakthrough and 
revelation that added impetus and shed new light on the project. After reviewing my 


spiritual past, I realized the importance of sharing the substance of that breakthrough so 
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that the chosen direction of my project would make sense to the reader. The result of this 
experience is the development of an innovative group process to be incorporated as a 
pilot study in reminiscence and life review as the focus for ministry. Following is a 
summation of that breakthrough as it now bears upon the development of this endeavor. 

A basic issue that this project must come to terms with is that of acknowledging 
the problem of ‘ageism’ that exists in our culture. I came to realize that as an eighty-two 
year old man I, too, am afflicted with it. That was a blockage I encountered while writing 
the Theoretical Foundations chapter, which in turn affected the entire study. Until then, I 
had not been able to clearly identify a reality that would turn out to be my problem. Late 
one night over a year ago, I saw it. My issue had a name, and knowing that name would 
prove helpful! Its name is ‘ageism,’ a condition from which our entire culture suffers. 
Like its cousin ‘racism,’ its manifestations hide behind a wall of denial, just like it does in 
a typical grieving process. 

Our society is geared to serve the young. The aged are expendable, an economic 
burden. I now understand why, during an August Intensive presentation, Dr. Donnel 
Moore kept repeating over and over again the question “What is your issue or problem?” 
I simply could not see it; but one night I saw it for the first time. I myself was the 
problem! The issue then became that now I must write about a condition from which I too 
suffer. I must identify how ageism functions in me before I can more fully identify and 
deal with how this is manifested with persons in the retirement community I serve. 

I am guilty of ageism in my sometimes reluctance to spend time with the more 
severely limited residents in our community. I do not want to be so reminded of what will 


likely be my own future, hence my inward, not always outward, demeanor. I am eighty- 
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two years old now, and eighty-two year olds don’t go to school. So says our culture in so 
many ways. We are supposed to retire. A perfect example of this was when I was filling 
out a government financial aid form. One of the questions was formulated in terms of 
student age brackets. I must check one of the boxes, which were 20-30, 30-40. 40-50, 50- 
60, 60-70, and .. . they ran out of me. There was no box to check; and when I 
aggressively recorded ‘my’ age anyway, for computer analysis, it red-lined my answer as 
incorrect. I did not fit! There was no place for me in the system. 

While this incident happened quite some time ago, I remembered it vividly on a 
particular morning. The system had no place for me; and then it became clear that our 
culture has little place for the aging—perhaps the old, but what about the really old, 
except perhaps on the occasion of a birthday to admire and applaud them. What about the 
reality of their ‘uselessness,’ the burden they have become to a younger generation that 
has to pay for their care? 

Being blessed to have a good ministry, I would never claim discrimination; but I 
can feel the pain of those who are still sufficiently able-bodied and able-minded, yet not 
given opportunities to contribute their gifts to our society. The elderly are expected to 
retire; but why should we? If we are physically and mentally capable of doing the work, 
then why should we not be allowed to do it? While Iam not a good example of this—I 
am presently privileged to do what I love to do—we need to carefully examine the ways 
that ageism is present in our culture. 

For example, our Social Security system was set up to serve the needs of the 
elderly, but ironically, the accumulated funds have been confiscated to accommodate 


budgetary considerations deemed more important. It is demeaning to be old. In 
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communal gatherings we are too slow, too in the way, too computer illiterate. We hold 
others back in getting through food lines, or other such social amenities. When I 
sometimes stand in line in our dining room behind those with the greatest limitations, I 
feel impatient, an irritation for how slowly they move. How is that for compassion? I 
must confess my impatience with those who move so slowly, that have become so 
dependent that someone else has to load their food tray. I am still pretty spry for an older 
man, they say. Well, I am; but at times I get impatient with persons younger than me who 
move so slowly, whose walkers get in the way, whose motorized scooters clutter our 
hallways. You see, I am guilty of ageism! Is that not strange? 

I never would have thought of myself in that way until this particular night. I can 
and do enter in to be with the elderly here; but many times there remains a subtle 
reluctance to overcome, to go ‘out on the floor’ where persons younger than me are close 
to dying. It is an odd feeling, and I find myself needing to keep a safe distance from both 
older and younger, because I do not want to be one of them yet. 

This reminds me of a story that took ahold of me in my youth: the story of a 
Catholic priest, Father Damien. He felt called to become priest to a leper colony located 
on one of the Hawaiian Islands. It was there that he served faithfully for many years, until 
one day he awakened to an unwelcome truth. He had become one of them; for he also 
was a leper.’ So, here I am, called to minister to the aging; and here I am, one of them. 
That may seem small to some; but for me it is huge—a discomforting enigma—because 


in some ways I still resist becoming ‘one of them.’ Both time and God will see to it that 


T Richard Stewart, Leper Priest of Molokai: The Father Damien Story (Honolulu, HI: University 
of Hawai’i Press, 2000), 150. 
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this changes. A death to self is involved in coming to terms with this unwelcome truth so 
recently discovered; but with discovery comes freedom to minister and to write. 

Theologically, it is a beautiful thing to understand that Jesus Christ, Son of God, 
came to earth to become one of us. In this sense, my vocation as a chaplain on our 
communal island is like that. I must become one of them! How? By understanding that I 
am already ‘one of them!’ I do not want to be, because I still do not want to become old 
and die. I prefer youth. I prefer moving and going, and kicking, and screaming at a 
football or basketball game. I do not want that walker, wheelchair, or motorized excuse 
for an automobile. I do not want them! I want life! Yet, here Iam, one of them. What a 
surprising way to discover the nature of the issue for which my heart had been searching 
for quite some time. 

So what did Jesus Christ do for us? He came voluntarily to live as one of us, 
which is what I am called to do at this retirement village: to minister as one of them, to 
teach and preach and love as one of them. I am a part of the sometimes overlooked and 
barely tolerated ‘them,’ even as Jesus Christ became ‘us.’ He did not overlook us or 
barely tolerate us. He came and he died as ‘us’ and for “us;’ and his ultimate sacrifice 
makes the complete difference, forever defining the true meaning of love. Strange as it 
may seem, I simply could not proceed with this project before openly acknowledging this 
personal struggle and the resolution of it that has been proceeding in my soul. It was this 
insight that opened up for me the viability of group processes that are presently being 
used successfully based on reminiscence and life review theory, which I further develop 
in the Theoretical Foundations chapter. My perspective has changed across the last two 


years; for now Iam more able to minister to persons not as someone from the outside 


looking in, but from the more intimate standpoint of being one of them. Wonderful 


thought! Freeing reality! 
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CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


As a person whose total life has been lived within the church, a first consideration 
in the development of this project must be the establishment of its biblical foundation. 
The biblical texts chosen for the project grow out of a man’s soul who has lived them, 
been nourished by them, taught and ministered with them, and been confronted and 
restored by them. None could be more germane to this project than these particular texts 
that envision the fulfilling of one last call to be in ministry to hurting persons in a 
wounded and wounding world. Tears have often been an uninvited writing companion to 
one who has sometimes felt out of place in the world as it is given, too often feeling 
unequipped for its demands and challenges. The naked need for God has never been so 
prominent nor fulfilled as in recent times. A new phase of life seems to be opening up at 
the beginning of a ninth decade of life, when for many life has begun to close down. The 
texts chosen as the foundation of this project are the familiar twenty-third psalm in the 
Old Testament and the New Testament account of Peter’s unusual lakeside conversation 
with Jesus after the resurrection, as recorded in John 21: 15-19. 

Why have these particular texts been chosen? In his book Elements of Biblical 


Exegesis, Michael Gorman sets forth three basic approaches to the exegetical task: the 
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synchronic, the diachronic, and the existential.! While each of these offers a needed 
perspective, the emphasis will be Gorman’s third option, the existential. It is in personal 
and intimate engagement with these portions of scripture that they yield their finest 
treasures. In “encounter [with] God through the mediation of the text” lay its 
transformative power.” 

First, this most familiar of all psalms has been a companion, comfort, and guide 
for millions from the earliest years of childhood, their souls embraced by the God who 
inspired it. Christians are more familiar with this portion of scripture than perhaps any 
other, having learned to recite it as young children. It has served well in times of fear, 
uncertainty, and deepest sorrow. It has provided solace in countless funeral and memorial 
services. It has proven its capacity to both quiet and energize the soul with soothing 
phrases and pastoral scenes that reach out to include all who will receive them. Scenes of 
David as shepherd and Christ as the Good Shepherd with their lambs or sheep being led 
to pasture, predominate Christian culture in their understanding of the nature of God. An 
uplifting musical expression of this shall always be the ‘Pastoral Symphony’ from 
Handel’s Messiah with its unforgettable words from scripture: “He shall feed his flock 
like a shepherd;” (Isa. 40: 11). 

This psalm speaks powerfully to the present understanding of pastoral care 
ministry at Hill View Retirement Center. Its setting lends itself to the same visualization 
by providing a calming, healthy, and exhilarating experience to walk about eight quarter 


mile laps around two central ponds—where the waters are sometimes placid, sometimes 


' Michael Gorman, Elements of Biblical Exegesis (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Publishing Group, 
2010), 13-17. 


? Gorman, Elements of Biblical, 18. 
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shimmering—that reflect the attractive surrounding buildings where the ‘sheep’ are 
sheltered and a caring staff are tending them. The term ‘shepherd’ resonates powerfully 
with this context and the understanding of ministry. 

Given this extensive history with the text, there is still much excitement in the 
venture of exploring more deeply into it from a present perspective. There is no doubt 
that more of its treasures will be found, serving to shape new boundaries and content of 
ministry in this retirement community. Pastoral care among the aging calls forth the 
highest and best of shepherding instincts. 

The New Testament passage from John 21: 15-19 has served powerfully in adult 
life as God’s insistent call to the fully consecrated life. Its words cut deeply into that 
sacred place where ultimate choices are made, to know by experience and sacrificial 
ministry the reality of personal surrender to God. Relevant verses in John 10: 11-15 serve 
to identify for Peter a model for the consecrated shepherding life that Jesus hopes Peter 
will follow for the rest of his life. 

This study is a return on the investments that many—parents, pastors, and 
teachers—have made in my life. The John twenty-one passage is especially intriguing to 
explore. In it Peter is an easy target for the projections of anyone seeking to understand 
him and the central message of the text. Here we find Jesus attempting to make a 
shepherd like unto himself out of Peter, something he has not been. At first blush we 
wonder why it is that Jesus asks the same question of him three times: “Peter, do you love 
me?” It is perhaps a little too convenient to make much out of the differing usages of the 
verb ‘love’ that we will find in the text, but we shall see where that takes us when we get 


more deeply into the study. 


pH | 


In any case, these texts from Old and New Testaments need each other to 
understand the suffering and struggles that are involved in the preparation and conducting 
of vital pastoral ministry. These scriptures are visualized as an embroidered tapestry with 
a finished and perfected side, with an un-presentable backside where the twists, knots, 
and ragged ends are anything but lovely to observe. This raggedness symbolizes the 
tortuous struggles of two shepherds in the making, David and Peter, with Jesus as the 
perfect and finished model of the Lord’s intention for them. In this we can see the reality 
of Jesus as “descended from the house and family of David” (Luke 2: 4), and Peter at the 
end of his life dying “the kind of death by which he would glorify God” (John 21: 19). 
What is compelling in these verses is that their images draw us into identification with 
them, a tug that we ignore at our peril. Powerful are the ways of God with us in the 


restoring of our souls. 


Old Testament 
The Twenty-Third Psalm is recorded as follows: 
The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want. He makes me lie down in green 
pastures; he leads me beside still waters; he restores my soul. He leads me in right 
paths for his name’s sake. Even though I walk through the darkest valley, I fear 
no evil; for you are with me; your rod and your staff they comfort me. You 
prepare a table before me in the presence of my enemies; you anoint my head 
with oil; my cup overflows. Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life, and I shall dwell in the house of the Lord my whole life long. 
The first thought of this Psalm is reflective of the newness of the New Revised 
Standard Version rendering of the Psalm. It is not as poetic as previous translations, 


perhaps less stilted, and certainly more modern in idiom. The missing beauty should do 


no harm; and new meanings will present themselves that will complement any loss in 
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charm, resulting in a deeper appreciation of it. So embedded is the King James Version in 
the consciousness of those in the latter half of life that it takes some doing to become 
used to the changed rhythms and less vivid images of the New Revised Standard 
rendition. The hope is that the change will enable a fresh vision of its meaning; and the 
new rhythms should not prevent that. Perhaps our grandchildren and great grandchildren 
will end up preferring the newer version. 

Should all mention of sheep be expunged from scripture, there would be little if 
anything left of our faith. We find more than five hundred references to them in the Bible, 
and wherever we find them their shepherds are inferred.* A partial listing of economic 
benefits of sheep to biblical cultures would include: livelihood, food and drink, wool for 
clothing and weaving, tents for dwelling, and sometimes use as a medium of exchange. 
As important as these things were to the well-being of communities, of more relevance to 
this study is their sacred use and rich religious connotations, used as offerings in their 
sacrificial system, being sacrificed as burnt offerings, sin offerings, guilt offerings, and 
peace offerings.* 

It is the relationship of sheep to the shepherd that is of greatest importance, 
particularly as it relates to the pastoral care theme of this chapter. The “depiction of 
intimacy with God is effected by its basic image: God and a single sheep, not a flock.” > 
From the characteristics of sheep Christian believers find markers of their own dependent 


nature and needs. We, too, are in need of ‘another’ to tend, to protect, to feed, and to 


3 Tlse Kohler-Rollefson, Harpers Bible Dictionary (New York, NY: Harper and Row, 1985), 937. 


4B. D. Napier, The Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible (Nashville, TN: Abington Press, 1962), 
315-316. 


> Toni Craven, The New Interpreter’s Study Bible (Nashville, TN: Abington Press, 2003), 772. 
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nurture us. From this unique relationship of sheep with shepherd we discover the 
language and spiritual insights needed to come to terms with our otherwise inexplicable 
natures. 

In his description of life in Bible times, writer J. A. Thompson tells us that 
“Unlike most modern shepherds, he [those we find in scripture] would lead the sheep 


6 This observation resonates with 


from in front rather than drive them from behind. 
insights about the twenty-third psalm where we visualize a shepherd who “makes me lie 
down . . . leads me beside still waters . . . restores my soul . . . leads me in right paths.” 
The Lord is the active one, and we are the beneficiaries of his benevolent kindness and 
leading. As one who leads, the Lord is out ahead of us facing the risks of life’s journey, 
so that we are following in a path where dangers have already been faced and overcome. 
We can understand the crescendo of the Psalm as David’s cup overflows in the 
realization of goodness and mercy that have followed him all the days of his life. That the 
shepherd is able to lead, oddly enough, depends on our willingness to be led. How often 
have we encountered risks and dangers simply because we did not follow, but insisted on 
going our own ways? 

To carry the analogy a little further, we find that a person called to a shepherding 
ministry must take on the leadership role learned while following the chief shepherd of 
man’s soul. This, of course, implies that following Christ will necessarily result in our 
transformation from follower to leader, sub-shepherds if you will, so that the divine 
process of transformation may continue all the days of our lives. In a rather marvelous 
sense, this text serves to ‘shepherd’ the one writing about it, leading the exploring sheep 


® John Thompson, Handbook of Life in Bible Times (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 
1986), 140. 
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to mine the depth of its riches. In the end, is it not the oil of anointing that we find? This 


transformational aspect of ‘self’ as sheep following the lead of the shepherd finds 
resonance in several New Testament passages, among them Jesus’ parable of the 
shepherd who considers that one lost sheep, missing from a flock of one hundred, is 
worth taking personal risk to find: 

What do you think? If a shepherd has a hundred sheep, and one of them has gone 

astray, does he not leave the ninety-nine on the mountains and go in search of the 

one that went astray? And if he finds it, truly I tell you, he rejoices over it more 
than over the nine-nine that never went astray? So it is not the will of your Father 

in heaven that one of these little ones should be lost (Matthew 18: 12-14). 

This is consonant with what we hear in a very personal reading of Psalm twenty- 
three where the struggling soul is ‘found’ by the shepherd author David who himself was 
at one time lost from the ‘fold’ of God’s favor. This speaks profoundly about the nature 
of pastoral care, where none can be dismissed as unworthy of God’s grace, but ought to 
be vigorously pursued. What high standards of ministry are envisioned here; for they 
must reflect the scriptural affirmation of the infinite value of one individual soul. Author 
and pastor Ravi Zacharias offered such a reflection in response to a question raised by a 
discouraged spiritual struggler: ““What difference does it make if I am a Christian or 
not?’ His answer speaks profoundly to the infinite value of the soul: 

Without a Savior, there is no one to save you from yourself, no one who knows 

you completely yet loves you unconditionally . . . no one to guide you through the 

deep waters and rough seas . . . no one to give you strength and courage to meet 
each day and face each disappointment . . . no one to welcome you home at the 


end of life, to open their arms to you and say, “Well done, good and faithful 
servant.’® 


T Ravi Zacharias, Has Christianity Failed You (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2010), 179. 
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A second New Testament passage mirrors a complementary aspect of our psalm: 

I am the good shepherd. The good shepherd lays down his life for the sheep. The 

hired hand, who is not the shepherd and does not own the sheep, sees the wolf 

coming and leaves the sheep and runs away—and the wolf snatches them and 
scatters them. The hired hand runs away because a hired hand does not care for 
the sheep. I am the good shepherd. I know my own and my own know me, just as 
the Father knows me and I know the Father. And I lay down my life for the sheep 

(John 10: 11-15). 

Images of death corresponding to those in Psalm twenty-three resonate with meaning: 
“The good shepherd lays down his life” (dies) in John. The threat has to do with being 
overcome (snatched and scattered) by death. In it the shepherd walks “through the darkest 
valley” with us, his presence overcoming the threat of death. The Lord even prepares a 
table for dining in the very presence of death, our final enemy. In this regard, we can 
understand the ministry of pastoral care as necessarily conducted in the face of the end of 
this life, especially in a retirement community. In David and his New Testament cohorts 
we encounter the universality of death, the nascent fear of it, and the urgency and 
universality of God’s answer to it—in the good shepherd that David anticipated and 
experienced in his inspired psalm. 

Gerontologist and clinical professor Jane Thibault helps to model for us what this 
can mean in a practice she has developed called “dedicated suffering.”? During a time 
when she was ill with lymphoma, she began to dedicate the energy of her suffering, 
asking Jesus to change it into his love for a person needing help. She has since then 


further developed this practice, being its teacher and example during her years of ministry 


to the elderly.'° 


° Jane Thibault and Richard Morgan, Pilgrimage into the Last Third of Life: Seven Gateways to 
Spiritual Growth (Nashville, TN: Upper Room Books, 2012), 113. 
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One of the gifts to our present generation is the recent publishing of The Ancient 
Christian Commentary on Scripture. In its pages, the writings of those who lived much 
nearer to the time of Christ are brought together to reveal the soul of the church through 
the shepherding impulses of the early church fathers. Thomas Oden, General Editor of 
these volumes, states that, “Our work is largely targeted straightaway for a pastoral 
audience and more generally to a larger audience of laity who want to reflect and 
meditate with the early church about the plain sense, theological wisdom, and moral and 
spiritual meaning of particular scripture texts.”'! 

In agreement with the initial decision to emphasize the existential approach in this 
exegetical paper, the writings of the church fathers are very stimulating and helpful in 
this regard. The feeling is comparable to someone who has held a stethoscope up to the 
heart of the church in order to discern better what it was that gave her such incredible 
vitality, and such impetus to spread the Christian faith to their generations. This study has 
provided a heartbeat of Christ—hearing the scripture as they heard and interpreted it 
before so much of secular history, even some modern exegetical scholarship, tended to 
cloud its witness. 

Through the heart of Saint Augustine!” we hear the first line of the psalm in this 
manner: “When you say ‘The Lord is my shepherd,’ no proper grounds are left for you to 
trust in yourself.”'? How disarming are his words, leaving us to ponder in a deeper 


manner what of ourselves is involved when we speak this so familiar refrain. If we can 


' Thomas Oden, General Introduction to the Ancient Christian Commentary on Scripture: Old 
Testament, vol. 7 (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2008), xi. 


? “Augustine,” Internet Encyclopedia of Philosophy, accessed April 30, 2016, 
www.iep.utm.edu/augustin/. 





3 Craig Blaising and Carmen Hardin, Psalms 1-50, in Ancient Christian Commentary on Scripture 
(Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2008), 178. 
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speak them with our whole being, we realize that these are not just words of beautiful 


poetry; but they demand of us a change in our thinking, our way of life, a unique 
perspective on life and ministry, a summons to follow the leading of our shepherd— 
realizing the dear cost of following him. What if following him changes everything? 

It will involve a sea-change in perspective and world view. Authors of the book 
Living Deeply have identified the necessary elements of transformation that have been 
observed across the lines of many traditions. Those elements include intention, attention, 
repetition, and guidance—seeing the world with new eyes, all applicable to Augustine’s 
summons to replace trust in oneself with total reliance on our divine shepherd." It is a 
new and transforming way of being in the world. 

The psalmist goes on to speak idyllically of ‘green pastures’ and ‘still waters.’ It 
is Augustine who reminds us that the green pastures are not “various kinds of grasses and 
green things . . . [but] are the words of God and his commandments, and they have all 
been sown as sweet grasses.”’!> How transforming to our thinking it is to interpret the 
words of God spiritually, having a calming effect as we come to visualize it in the things 
God has made. Allowing Augustine to transport us into this deeper realm of the spirit 
opens us to a power for ministry beyond our usual capacity. 

In his book The Eternal Promise, Quaker exemplar Thomas Kelly writes as one 
who, like Augustine, engages the scriptures at this level of the soul: “Read your Bibles, 
and feel your way back into that Source and Spring of Life which bubbled up in the 


Bible-writers. And you'll find that Source and Spring of Life bubbling up within you 


4 Marilyn Schlitz, Cassandra Vietin, and Tina Amorok, Living Deeply: The Act and Science of 
Transformation in Everyday Life (Oakland, CA: New Harbinger Publications, 2007), 93-106. 
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also. .. . your life and theirs go back into the same Living Spring.”'® As pastoral care 
givers, we can understand that this Living Spring is where effective ministry begins, and 
the sacred realm in which the ministering person must learn to depend and abide. 

Cassiodorus interprets the ‘still waters’ in their baptismal significance.!'’ As 
scholars such as Craig Blaising and Carmen Hardin indicate, “the water of refreshment” 
[counters] the parching effect of sin, ... watered by heavenly gifts to bear good fruits.”!® 
This provides helpful insight to see the sacramental nature of pastoral care; for it is not a 
discipline that can be divorced from its historical and liturgical moorings in the church. 
Not often is this portion of Psalm twenty-three seen in this sacramental light. To recover 
this historical and essential meaning will become very important in moving ahead toward 
research in the historical dimensions of pastoral care. While David could not have been 
cognizant of the matter, the entirety of this psalm anticipates this baptismal relevance in 
the Good Shepherd, Jesus Christ our Lord. Cassiodorus helps us to re-connect for today a 
truth that has sometimes seemed lost. 

In verse three of our psalm the traditional “He leads me in paths of righteousness” 
is rendered “He leads me in right paths for his name’s sake.” Augustine speaks of “a 
confession rightly to boast about . . . with an unalterable conscience . . . not on account of 
your merits but for the sake of his name.”!? Here the emphasis is on the word 
‘confession’ as the assurance and confidence that the Lord will not lead us in alien paths, 


but only in the ways secured for our good, and with a conscience oriented toward the 


© Thomas Kelly, The Eternal Promise (Richmond, IN: Friends United Press, 1966), 66. 


7 Kevin Knight, “Cassiodorus,” New Advent: The Catholic Encyclopedia, accessed April 30, 
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honoring of God’s name. This is what the Lord does in us as we seek to minister to the 
needs of others. With a firm faith in God’s guidance, the pastoral care giver confidently 
leads and encourages the sufferer to place their trust in such a God. 

Verse four a reads, “Even though I walk in the darkest valley, I fear no evil; for 
you are with me.” Augustine’s comments might well be spoken today: 

As long as you are walking in this present life, you are walking in the midst of 

vices, of worldly pressures, which are the shadow of death. Let Christ shine in 

your heart, who lights the lamp of our minds with the love of God and neighbor; 

and you will not fear any evils since he is with you.”° 
His words offer a needed perspective for our present world that goes largely unheeded in 
our mostly secularized society. Our world seems numbed with unbridled lust and 
violence, fueled by the denial of the impending death that so many modern lifestyles 
portend. That society today walks in the ways of death cannot be denied. Hope is slim, 
we are prone to say; yet, it is this kind of world—akin to that of Augustine—in which we 
are called to minister. The person who takes to heart the words of David is prepared to do 
so in such a time as this. It is the presence of Christ within that lightens the darkness that 
surrounds us, and that can bring the hope of Christ to those living on the brink of despair. 

Origen of Alexandria, another shepherd of the church,! offers comment on this 
same passage, “To walk in the midst of the shadow of death is not the same as to sit in 
the shadow of death; ... He who does not sit, but who passes or walks through . . . does 


not walk alone because the Lord goes through with him.””” As long as we are walking, 


we are moving through the darkness and there is nothing to fear. The chaplain is one who 


0 Blaising and Hardin, Psalms 1-50, 179. 
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helps to keep a sufferer moving by walking with them, encouraging them from insight 
and strength often gained from the chaplain’s own life experience. In order to do this, the 
chaplain must have significantly worked through the issue of his or her own mortality. 
Author Scott Sullender understands this well and echoes that: 


Death is nothing new to them [older people]. Hopefully, they also have 
experienced many resurrections. Perhaps they have discovered that new life does 
emerge out of the ashes of the old. If they have been fortunate enough to 
experience this dying and rising process once, even several times, then they are 
prepared for their own ultimate trial.” 


It is Christ’s companionship that overcomes our fears, for they cannot long co-exist with 
the Savior in a person’s heart. The chaplain is called to embody that presence by walking 
closely with the Lord, and in this way becomes ‘shepherd,’ an identity formed over the 
course of many years in those who follow him. 

How, then, are we to understand verse four b? “Your rod and your staff they 
comfort me.” 


For Cassiodorus, The 'rod' denotes the justice and strength of the Lord Savior .. . 
[and] ‘Staff’ indicates the support he provides for us. With the aid of a staff the 
foot is firmly planted and the whole body of those who lean on it is poised... . 
but what shall we say of the rod, which strikes, beats, and corrects. ... We rightly 
say that everything that helps us consoles us, even if it brings passing pain for our 
correction.”4 


Theologian Walter Kaiser speaks of this as: 


Disciplinary suffering . . . which does not necessarily come upon us because of 
our misconduct or rebellion against God . . . [but] a constructive use of suffering 
for our growth as believers and for the shaping of our character. .. . The God of 
the Bible seems to be far less concerned immediately with our comfort than he is 
with the building of our character.”° 


23 Scott Sullender, Losses in Later Life: A New Way of Walking with God (New York, NY: The 
Hayworth Press, 1999), 152. 
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That the shepherd loves his sheep is not negated by the use of the 'rod' for discipline. This 


aligns with the passage in the New Testament where the writer of Hebrews reminds us 
that "the Lord disciplines whom he loves, and chastises every child whom he accepts" 
(Heb. 12: 6). It also points to an understanding of pastoral care ministry as one of both 
comfort and challenge. The shepherd loves his sheep enough to 'box their ears' on one 
occasion while rubbing them on another—two necessary ingredients in divine 
consolation, requiring sensitivity, timeliness, and discernment in ministry. In his 
consideration of this psalm, Walter Mack enriches our understanding when he speaks of a 
shepherd who “will put road-blocks, obstacles, and detours in my way to keep me from 
some dangerous situations.” 

Origen opens up for us a sacramental understanding of verse five of David’s 
psalm: “You prepare a table before me in the presence of my enemies.” “This bread that 
God the Word declares is his body is the Word that feeds souls. . . for what else could the 
body and the blood of God the Word be except the Word that nourishes and the Word 
that makes glad the heart?”?’ Through this shepherd of the church we discern that this 
portion of Psalm twenty-three anticipates the coming of Christ. In him ‘the table’ comes 
to New Testament fullness of meaning as the Word who gladdens the heart with the oil of 
his presence. 

What we glean from Origen is an understanding of pastoral care that embraces the 
sacramental, not just in terms of the Lord’s Supper, but an all-encompassing 


understanding of the sacredness of life. In a world where a sacramental view of reality 


26 Walter Mack, Destined for Promotion: Recognizing God’s Plan to Move You Higher (Tulsa, 
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collides with the radically secular, the former seems increasingly dismissed; and David’s 


psalm helps to bring it back into focus. That the Lord prepares a table in the very 
presence of those that may oppose us is a powerful word of hope to be shared with the 
hungering and thirsting. 

An important question this raises has to do with what a person in need brings to 
the table of the Lord. What we understand is that God’s table is filled with divine 
nourishment designed to meet human need: spiritual food and drink that minister comfort 
and challenge to the soul. To the shepherding minister is given the task of helping 
persons to understand what it is they need, and to work sensitively with them to receive 
the nourishment the Lord provides—even more than they need—the cup of joy that 
overflows. Andrew Park speaks of such joy in the final chapter of his book From Hurt to 
Healing: 

Joy is the inward experience and outward expression of thankful elation. It is a 

source of satisfaction. A jubilant joy springs from delight in somebody or 

something. Furthermore, a deep joy wells up from a relationship with 
somebody—for Christians, from our loving relationship with God.”8 

It is awesome to realize that the table envisioned by David finds completion and 
fulfillment a millennium later with the suffering, death, resurrection, and overflowing 
ministry of the Good Shepherd who was “wounded for our transgressions, crushed for 
our iniquities; . . . and by his bruises we are healed” (Isa. 53: 5). Good pastoral care must 
always strive to reflect this ministry. Widowed Ecuadoran missionary Elisabeth Elliot 
raises the relevant question born of the seemingly tragic death of her husband: 

Is it too hard for us to believe that the Shepherd who leads in paths of 


righteousness has good reason to lead us in the pathway of suffering? .. . Too 
hard to believe that God is giving us gifts—from which, by His transfiguring 


°8 Andrew Park, From Hurt to Healing: A Theology of the Wounded (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Press, 2004), 148. 
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power, will come something that will matter very much not only to us, but to 
others as well!?° 


The last phrase of Psalm twenty-three is pregnant with hope: “Surely goodness 
and mercy shall follow me... I shall dwell in the house of the Lord my whole life long.” 
Cassiodorus says that “This is the full perfection of all blessings. . . . ‘The house of the 
Lord’ denotes the Jerusalem to come, which continues without uncertainty ‘to all length 
of days,’ for it is lasting blessedness and joy without end.”*” His words move us beyond 
our earthly existence and into the awareness of eternal life in the world to come. 

It makes an enormous difference in pastoral care whether we bring an assurance 
of life after death to the table in our work with persons needing our care. This can be a 
real challenge in a world that tends to be skeptical and dismissive about such matters. His 
words also serve to remind us that the assurance of eternal life is an integral part of the 
church’s legacy; and so it must be for us in this day when the overwhelming emphasis of 
our culture is on life in the here and now. This neglect of emphasis on the life to come 
shows itself in the form of hopelessness due to the lack of a compelling life-meaning and 
reason to live. On the other hand, we must not neglect helping people to deal with their 
everyday issues, but do so in the light of the conviction of scripture, church fathers like 
Cassiodorus, and as expressed in the verse of one of our great poets: “Life is real! Life is 
earnest! And the grave is not its goal. Dust thou art, to dust returnest, was not spoken of 


the soul.’?! 


9 Elisabeth Elliot, A Path Through Suffering: Discovering the Relationship Between God’s Mercy 
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It is this word ‘soul’ that resonates as the core essence of life, clothed as a 
mystery that kept an eight-year-old child, today a chaplain, awake through many nights 
contemplating the reality into which he had been born. It was indeed a mystery found 
helpless to penetrate, yet the search for it was endless, seeming both beyond, yet already 
present within. The words of Jesuit Richard Rohr are helpful in that continuing search: 
“The common word for this inner abiding place . . . a place of longing, has usually been 
the word soul. We have our soul already—we do not ‘get’ it by any purification 
process.”*” Strange, is it not, that seventy-four years later, his effort for understanding 
resonates with the thoughts of that child, and in some ways continues. Rohr writes: “The 
end is already planted in us at the beginning, and it gnaws away at us until we get there 
freely and consciously.”*? That describes so well the thoughts of this moment, helping to 
bring understanding of the call to shepherding ministry. Is it not in reality the 
communication of soul with soul? 

It is this sense of ‘soul’ that we find in the latter days of the shepherd who became 
Judah’s greatest king. Turbulent was his life and reign, marred by willful disobedience, 
but sustained and blest through honest repentance. Author Gene Edwards writes a 
somewhat fictionalized account of David’s last days that seeks to resolve and understand 
the contradictions we find in the life of this shepherd-king. When faced with the rebellion 
of his son Absalom, David “ordered Joab and Abishai and Ittai, saying, “Deal gently for 


my sake with the young man Absalom’” (2 Sam. 18: 5). It was at this time that he 


>? Richard Rohr, Falling Upward: A Spirituality for the Two Halves of Life (San Francisco, CA: 
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experienced the fiercest of struggles within the contrarian nature of his soul. Edwards 
speaks poignantly about that struggle: 


The throne is not mine. Not to have, not to take, not to protect, and not to keep. I 
will leave the city. The throne is the Lord’s. So is the kingdom. I will not hinder 
God. No obstacle, no activity on my part lies between me and God’s will. Nothing 
will prevent him from accomplishing his will. If I am not to be king, God will find 
no difficulty in making Absalom to be Israel’s king. .. . God shall be God! The 
true king turned and walked quietly out of the throne room, out of the palace, out 
of the city. He walked and he walked . . . into the bosoms of all men whose hearts 


are pure.*4 


Revealed in this moving passage is the nature and struggle of a true shepherd’s soul. 


New Testament 
The New Testament scripture is St. John 21: 15-19 and is recorded as follows: 


When they had finished breakfast, Jesus said to Simon Peter, “Simon son of John, 
do you love me more than these?” He said to him, “Yes, Lord; you know that I 
love you.” Jesus said to him, “Feed my lambs.” A second time he said to him, 
“Simon son of John, do you love me?” He said to him, “Yes, Lord; you know that 
I love you.” Jesus said to him, “Tend my sheep.” He said to him the third time, 
“Simon son of John, do you love me?” Peter felt hurt because he said to him the 
third time, “Do you love me?” And he said to him, “Lord, you know everything; 
you know that I love you.” Jesus said to him, “Feed my sheep. Very truly I tell 
you, when you were younger you used to fasten your own belt and to go wherever 
you wished. But when you grow old, you will stretch out your hands, and 
someone else will fasten a belt around you and take you where you do not wish to 
go.” (He said this to indicate the kind of death by which he would glorify God.) 
After this he said to him, “Follow me.” 


This passage of scripture is intriguing and puzzling, prompting many questions that need 
to be addressed both in an academic manner, as well as on a personal level. Following is 
a delineation of those questions, with hopefully well-informed answers in engagement 
with the text, along with the existential struggle with the question Jesus asks: “Do you 
love me?” 


34 Gene Edwards, A Tale of Three Kings: A Study in Brokenness (Carol Stream, IL: Tyndale House 
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The personal answer to that question remains the same from childhood, teenage 
years, and today adulthood, “Yes!” However, the “yes” today will be with much greater 
realization of what the question entails, and the cost of the obedience it may require. For 
Peter it meant crucifixion, which is what we hear prophesied by Jesus concerning “the 
kind of death by which he [Peter] would glorify God” (John 21: 19). For most of us it 
will mean something far less; but still ours must be a whole-hearted response to Jesus’ 
question. 

Jesus’ manner of addressing him is first noted: not as Peter or Cephas, but as 
“Simon, son of John” (John 1: 42). It is as though three years of a tumultuous relationship 
is forgotten; or perhaps he is after all ‘forgiven,’ but has not as yet fully experienced that 
reality. Forgiven for what? The answer is incredibly complex, for his life with the Lord is 
strewn with so many moments of boastful pride, attended by abject failure to live up to 
the stature the Lord had modeled before him. 

Judas’s betrayal of Jesus is the more dramatic action, but Peter’s denial may be 

the most haunting. . . . Peter’s failures are not placed on such a grand stage, 

however. Instead, Peter’s denials occupy that gray area, marked not by outright 
betrayal, but by compromise and acquiescence to personal expediency, self- 
protection, and fear.*° 
Previously Jesus declared to his disciples that, “Where I am going, you cannot follow me 
now; but you will follow afterward” (John 13: 36). To this the boastful and presumptuous 
Peter replied, “Lord, why can I not follow you now? I will lay down my life for you” 


(John 13: 37). Indeed he would, but he was anything but ready at this time in his 


commitment; for he had no idea what truly loving Jesus would mean. The Lord’s reply 


35 Gail O’ Day, Reflections on John, The New Interpreter’s Bible, vol. 9, ed. Leander Keck 
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would soon haunt him: “Will you lay down your life for me? Very truly, I tell you, before 
the cock crows, you will have denied me three times” (John 13: 38). 

As Christ was crucified, Peter would begin to realize the folly of his shallow 
claim to love him. Such guilt was probably still with him in that time by the lakeside, 
after the resurrection, when the Lord would ask him the question, not once, but three 
times, “Do you love me?” Could it be that the three questions asked by Jesus were meant 
to deal with the grief and un-forgiveness that remained in Peter’s heart? That point of 
view is expressed in the following reflection: 

The three-fold pattern of the conversation between Jesus and Peter in these verses 

seems intended to counterbalance Peter’s three denials of Jesus, . . . In these 

verses, Peter is enabled to move beyond his previous relationship with Jesus and 
claim the unity, intimacy, and mutuality with God and Jesus, promised to 
believers.°° 

At the time of this encounter, Peter simply had not yet come to terms with the 
implications of Christ’s crucifixion and resurrection, nor the radical changes that these 
events would bring about in his life. He needed a shepherd, someone to lead him 
carefully into an undefined future; for he does not yet understand that the path he must 
follow will be the one that Christ has just completed. The Lord never did anything that 
was not ‘on purpose,’ and Peter needed to discover what that purpose would be for his 
life. C. S. Lewis expressed that purpose well in Mere Christianity, himself convinced that 
“we shall not be well so long as we love and admire anything more than we love and 


admire God.’ In this encounter, then, we see that Jesus’ method of shepherding Peter 


was to use ‘leading questions’—each one intended to guide Peter into deeper levels of 


3° O’Day, Reflections, 860. 
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commitment. The Lord knew that risk-filled discipleship would mark the rest of Peter’s 
life, and the death by which he would, in the end, glorify God. 

An examination of the two differing words for love (agapao and phileo) suggest a 
nuance that some scholars see as inconsequential, probably most. In her commentary, 
Gail O’ Day says: “These verbs are used as synonyms throughout the Gospel, with no 
difference in meaning. . . . There is no reason, therefore, to ascribe gradations of meaning 
to their usage here (as the NIV does).”°° Another writer makes a similar point: 

Classical studies have shown that the two Greek words for love were used fairly 

interchangeably in most contexts. The likelihood that no major distinctions are 

intended is rendered the more credible by the lack of a clear consensus among 

those who want to make a clear distinction.°? 
However, the New International Version does in fact see a difference that is worth 
considering. In that translation, Jesus asks Peter if he loves him—using the verb agapao, 
translated in the New International Version as truly love me. Peter answers using the verb 
phileo, without the intensifier truly. The second time Jesus asks the question, Peter replies 
the same way. It is the third repetition of the question that surprises us, for in the Lord’s 
query he uses Peter’s verb, phileo: “Do you love me?”—to which Peter can then honestly 
respond, “Yes, Lord, you know that I love you.” 

The surprising result is that Peter’s answer now meshes with the Lord’s question, 


and, it can be argued, they have touched each other in a moment of common meaning— 


or ‘meeting’—reminding us of Martin Buber’s understanding of the most significant 
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moments of life, that “All actual life is encounter.’“° The content of his profound insight 
is that “The You, encounters me by grace—it cannot be found by seeking. But that I 
speak the basic word to it is a deed of my whole being, is my essential deed.”"! 

Buber’s insight suggests another reason why Jesus asked the same question three 
times—anticipating that special moment when his turbulent and unpredictable disciple 
would be one in agreement with him. That it had not happened meant that the Lord had to 
once again be patient with him, making a strategic and loving retreat back to Peter’s less- 
than-completed understanding of love. From there he could challenge him with a bold 
prediction of the brutal but holy manner of his eventual death. 

Respectfully, the O’Day and Milne view is that there is no difference in meaning 
in the use of the two verbs. However, there are identifiable reasons for this unusual 
lakeside conversation that need to be explored. One probability is taken from the events 
about to transpire in the lives of Peter and the other disciples: the ascension of Christ, the 
subsequent meeting of the disciples in an upper room—including a time of prayer that 
lasted for ten days—the birth of the church on the Day of Pentecost, and the remarkable 
spread of the Christian faith that occurred in this first generation of those choosing to 
follow Christ, even unto death. In his book Heaven: The Heart’s Deepest Longing, Peter 
Kreeft opens for our understanding a clearer view of the purpose of our Lord’s 
questioning of Peter. 


Evasion is always temporary, a matter of time. Truth is a matter of eternity, 
whether it is truth evaded or truth faced. In time there are three possible answers 
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to every question: yes, no, and evasion. Death, the touching of time to eternity, 
removes the possibility of the third answer.*? 


Jesus knew precisely what he was after in this unique encounter with his less than 
committed disciple. Peter had not yet attained a full understanding of the meaning of 
loving him. This is why he repeated the question, and why he concludes the conversation 
with the prophecy that the day would come when he would demonstrate his deepest love 
for Christ, signified by the kind of death by which he would glorify God. 

One can quite easily make the case that Peter was a changed man on the Day of 
Pentecost from what he was in this post-resurrection encounter with Christ. The 
difference in Peter from the time of this text to his sermon on the birthday of the church is 
huge and challenging for all who desire to truly follow the Lord. By the lakeside he is 
still in shock mode from the enormity of the things that have transpired. On the Day of 
Pentecost his shock is transformed into joy, as he is filled with the Holy Spirit and bold to 
exalt and glorify the risen Christ. 

You that are Israelites, listen to what I have to say: Jesus of Nazareth, a man 

attested to you by God with deeds of power, wonders, and signs that God did 

through him among you, as you yourselves know—this man, handed over to you 

according to the definite plan and foreknowledge of God, you crucified and killed 
by the hands of those outside the law. But God raised him up, having freed him 

from death, because it was impossible for him to be held in its power (Acts 2: 22- 

24). 

Does this sound like the same man who had engaged Jesus in a frustrating conversation 
just a few weeks before? Something has happened! The Holy Spirit has come, the church 


has been born, and Peter has been transformed. In his sermon he even quotes the words of 


the psalmist David, interpreting it in terms of Jesus’ resurrection: 
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I saw the Lord always before me, for he is at my right hand so that I will not be 
shaken; therefore my heart was glad, and my tongue rejoiced; moreover my flesh 
will live in hope. For you will not abandon my soul to Hades, or let your Holy 

One experience corruption. You have made known to me the ways of life; you 

will make me full of gladness with your presence (Psalm 132: 11). 

Being still uneasy and quite unsettled about the controversy concerning variations 
in the word love, the search for understanding continued to the Epistles of Peter who uses 
the word ‘love’ in his writings. There are some rather surprising things to be observed in 
the study of First and Second Peter. In them we find consistent use of the Greek words 
for ‘love’ as spoken by Jesus in his conversation with Peter. It may be true that “the verbs 
agapao and phileo are used as synonyms throughout the gospel, with no difference in 
meaning,” but we find a different reality in Peter’s epistles. 

A delineation of this difference follows in First Peter chapter 1, verse 8 where he 
says: “Although you have not seen him, you love him; and even though you do not see 
him now, you believe in him and rejoice with an indescribable and glorious joy, for you 
are receiving the outcome of your faith, the salvation of your souls.” Peter here uses 
agapate. In the first chapter and twenty-second verse it states, “Now that you have 
purified your souls by your obedience to the truth so that you have genuine mutual love, 
love one another deeply from the heart.” Here Peter uses agapeisate for ‘genuine mutual 
love,’ and philadelphian for ‘love one another.’ 

The second chapter verse seventeen continues by stating “Honor everyone. Love 
the family of believers.” Here Peter uses agapate for ‘love the family of believers.’ The 
analysis continues in the third chapter, eighth verse by indicating “Finally, all of you, 
have unity of spirit, sympathy, love for one another, a tender heart, and a humble mind.” 


Here Peter uses philadelphoi for ‘love for one another.’ The fourth chapter eighth verse 
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says, “Above all, maintain constant love for one another, for love covers a multitude of 
sins.” Here Peter uses agapain and agapei for ‘constant love for one another, for love 
covers a multitude of sins.’ The fifth chapter and fourteenth verse states, “Greet one 
another with a kiss of love.” Peter here uses agapeis for ‘a kiss of love.’ From 2 Peter 
chapter one, verse seven we observe: “and godliness with mutual affection, and mutual 
affection with love.” Here Peter uses agapein for ‘mutual affection with love.’ 

It would seem that there have been some dramatic changes in Peter since his 
conversation with Jesus by the lakeside. Whereas he did not, or could not, use the word 
for love that Jesus used, now he uses the Lord’s word freely, demonstrating a deepening 
of understanding within Peter of the meaning of love. That prison awaited him for his 
offenses to society did not matter; for his love for Christ had become a love unto death. 
There is surely a difference between loving God and truly loving God, whether this 
nuance can be captured in a particular word or not. The finest of pastoral care requires the 
latter; and our hearts hurt (like Peter’s did as recorded in John 21: 17) whenever we fall 
short of it. Peter’s companion Paul puts the matter in compelling terms: 

Let the same mind be in you that was in Christ Jesus, who, though he was in the 

form of God, did not regard equality with God as something to be exploited, but 

emptied himself, taking the form of a slave, being born in human likeness. And 
being found in human form, he humbled himself and became obedient to the point 

of death—even death on a cross (Phil. 2: 5-8). 

Jesus’ parting words in this conversation impact us with great power: “Follow 
me!” For three years Peter had been with Jesus, been inspired by him, quarreled with 
him, rebelled against him, misunderstood, denied, and forsaken him, made excuses for 


disobedience to him—-yet all the while being captivated by him, and unable to shake the 


summons to follow him. At times he thought that he had left all to follow the Lord, later 
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being disappointed that nothing had turned out as he had expected. His hopes for a 


contemporary earthly kingdom had been shattered. Only the resurrection appearances of 
Christ had kept him and the others from disbanding and going back to the pursuits of 
their pre-Jesus days. 

What Peter did not realize was that Jesus had for three years been preparing him 
for what was to come. It would not be the failure he first feared when his Lord was 
crucified. The future held the promise of shepherding a brand new community where he 
would live out the call that the Lord had made on his life. Though found fishing on this 
occasion, never again would the Lord have him cast his net into the sea to catch fish; for 
his destiny was to catch persons, to tend and feed them, to be the kind of shepherd that he 
had found in Jesus. “Feed my lambs. . . . Tend my sheep. . . . Feed my sheep.” The 
miracle in Peter was that he was on the cusp of becoming a shepherd after the model of 
his Lord, and that he would soon heal the sick, raise the dead, feed and tend the lame, and 
declare to a desperate world that the Lamb of God had taken away the sins of that world. 

Consider what transpired in Peter’s life after his conversation with Jesus. He 
would soon join with the other disciples and others who were close to Jesus to devote 
themselves to prayer in an upper room where they were staying “persevering in prayer 
with one heart and mind, poised ready to fulfill Christ’s command just as soon as he has 
fulfilled his promise.”“* That promise was that they would “receive power when the Holy 
Spirit has come upon you; and you will be my witnesses in Jerusalem, in all Judea and 


Samaria, and to the ends of the earth” (Acts 1: 8). 


4 John Stott, The Bible Speaks Today: The Message of Acts (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity 
Press, 1993), 59. 
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The event of Pentecost is essential to the basic tenets of the New Testament 


portion of this paper: 
When the day of Pentecost had come, they were all together in one place. And 
suddenly from heaven there came a sound like the rush of a violent wind, and it 
filled the entire house where they were sitting. Divided tongues, as of fire, 
appeared among them. All of them were filled with the Holy Spirit and began to 
speak in other languages, as the Spirit gave them ability (Acts 2: 1-4). 
John Stott emphasizes three signs representing “the new era of the Spirit . . . and the new 
work which he had come to do. . . . the noise like wind may have symbolized power, . . . 
the sight like fire purity . .. and the speech in other languages the universality of the 
Christian church.’ That Peter and all those gathered were profoundly transformed 
cannot be doubted. This change, especially in the unpredictable Peter, is crucial in 
understanding his conversation with Jesus by the lakeside, and from it we learn three 
important things. First, those serving others in pastoral care understand that it is the Holy 
Spirit that informs and empowers ministry. Second, purity of motivation is essential in 
working effectively with people; anything less than that is a representation of wrongful 
manipulation of a person in need of care. Third, caring must be willingly given without 
regard to human differences and conditions, based on the universality of human pain and 
suffering. Author Dallas Willard enhances our understanding by stating, “We know that 
the nature of this life is love. . . . not the thing that lives in human fantasy and whimsy, 


song and saga. Love promotes the good of what is loved. Love is defined by the person 


and the teachings of Christ.’”*° 


4 Stott, The Bible Speaks, 63. 
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Peter’s sermon on the Day of Pentecost is filled with further evidence of change 
in his personality. No longer is he tentative, as he was with Jesus, but now bold and 
declarative. He has begun to live in the world of risk, always a reality, but now a risk 
readily accepted for the privilege of proclaiming Christ, “crucified and killed by the 
hands of those outside the law. But God raised him up, having freed him from death, 
because it was impossible for him to be held in its power” (Acts 2: 23b-24). 

This boldness continues in one of his first shepherding experiences as he and John 
encounter a man crippled from birth, asking for alms. To him Peter replies with 
convincing authority, “I have no silver or gold, but what I have I give you; in the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth, stand up and walk” (Acts 3: 6). It seems clear that he has 
internalized the compassion and authority that he beheld first in Jesus, and received as the 
gift of the Holy Spirit on the Day of Pentecost. Pastoral care in its finest expressions 
should be seen as ministry in and through that same Holy Spirit. This is the reality that 
moves us from the shallows of ministry into laying down our lives on behalf of the sheep 
the Lord has placed under our care. As Leonard Sweet and Frank Viola express it in 
Jesus Manifesto, “The question is only this: ‘Do you love Me?’ What does the Lord want 
from us? Leadership? Or love? Unfortunately, we cannot properly love Him if we haven’t 
caught sight of how incredibly glorious He is.’*’ Peter has caught and projected a vision 
of that glory, and that has made all the difference. I wonder if Hill View Retirement 
Center and their chaplain can in significant ways become like that first century 
community, a holy place where agape love can be lived out in a way that follows and 
honors our Savior and Shepherd? 


47 Leonard Sweet and Frank Viola, Jesus Manifesto: Restoring the Supremacy and Sovereignty of 
Jesus Christ (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson, 2010), xix. 
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In First Peter chapter five, we have a text that parallels the teaching of Jesus found 
in John twenty-one, verses 15-19. It is here that we find the Lord’s teaching come to 
fruition in words at least attributed to the apostle, if not written by him, that have 
overtones of what he internalized from Jesus: 

Now as an elder myself and a witness of the sufferings of Christ, as well as one 

who shares in the glory to be revealed, I exhort the elders among you to tend the 

flock of God that is in your charge, exercising the oversight, not under 
compulsion but willingly, as God would have you do it—not for sordid gain but 
eagerly. Do not lord it over those in your charge, but be examples to the flock. 

And when the chief shepherd appears, you will win the crown of glory that never 

fades away. ... And all of you must clothe yourselves with humility in your 

dealings with one another, for God opposes the proud, but gives grace to the 

humble. (1 Peter 5: 1-4). 

Here we find exhortations to ‘tend the flock of God’ (the lambs and sheep of John 21: 15- 
19), eagerly exercising oversight according to the will of God, never out of self-interest, 
clothed with the same humility and love with which the Lord has loved us. It is clear that 
Peter has learned and grown. The pattern above is great teaching for pastoral care, 
challenging us to shape ministries with people according to these God-given principles. 

The end of the matter comes when Peter’s death fulfills the prophecy of Jesus: 

But when you grow old, you will stretch out your hands, and someone else will 

fasten a belt around you and take you where you do not wish to go. (He said this 

to indicate the kind of death by which he would glorify God.) After this he said to 
him, “Follow me.” (John 21: 18b-19). 
None of us will ever, like Peter, be literally crucified. However, there is a price to be paid 
to follow Jesus in ministry. Serving fully and well will seldom be convenient— mostly 
inconvenient—requiring that we look to the Lord himself for the strength, energy, 
motivation, and power we need to share the agape love of Christ with those who need it 


most. Out of his World War II experiences in Europe, Quaker Thomas Kelly came to 


understand the cost and nature of the ministry that must shape a true shepherd’s heart, 
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writing that, “The heart is stretched through suffering, and enlarged. But O the agony of 


this enlarging of the heart, that one may be prepared to enter into the anguish of 
others!’"48 

The scriptural models offered in this chapter are divinely ordered: the pattern of 
life-long shepherding given in Psalm twenty-three, and our growth in grace and giving 
that we witness in the life of our Lord, as well as in his once stubborn, but ultimately 


obedient disciple and shepherd Peter. May divine grace be given to follow these 


examples. 


48 Thomas Kelly, A Testament of Devotion (New York, NY: Harper Collins, 1969), 43. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


After considering the development of pastoral care shepherding ministry through 
the lens of its natural biblical heritage and perspective, we move now into consideration 
of its development within the discipline of psychology and the clinical pastoral education 
movement that developed within it. While preparing for ordained ministry within the 
church, this writer’s fascination and interest in this specialized field developed quite 
naturally from the very beginning of his seminary training. 

This chapter will explore the history of caring ministry as it developed both 
within the larger society as well as within the church and its caring institutions. We begin 
with the insights and writings of Elisabeth Kubler-Ross, applied and tested under 
conditions of loss, grieving, aging, and dying, which is the everyday reality in the 
retirement community context. Also, the chapter will trace some of the more recent 
innovations and advances that have taken place in working with the aging. While 
references to her work are not all that abundant in present day literature, there can be 
little doubt that her efforts to a large degree opened up a more fervent interest in 
exploring an important area for ministry that had long been shunned and neglected. 

After writing about her seminal work in this field, the chapter will explore what 
other writers and practitioners have found as they have developed expertise in working 
with persons in their most vulnerable moments and transitions in life. Additionally, the 
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work of Kubler-Ross and others of more recent vintage are instructive and persuasive in 
building an effective model for pastoral care in a church-related retirement community. 
In such a setting, the best insights of both the Judeo-Christian faith and the findings of 
mental health, medicine, and science must be called upon to foster a creative and healing 
environment where persons can find fulfillment, meaning, and rest. 

In the development of this model, a key phrase will be that of ‘finishing well,’ an 
all-inclusive phrase pointing to those crucial times of transition, loss, and grieving that 
occur with every phase and change in life until the moment of death. During these crises 
the grieving process, as propounded by Kubler-Ross and later writers, is to some extent 
replicated. Retired United Methodist Bishop Rueben Job sets the needed tone and spirit 
for such pastoral care ministry in Living Fully, Dying Well, that we not only need to make 
our peace with growing older, but need also to celebrate it, make the most of it, revel in 
what it offers, and honestly acknowledge that some losses go along with the many gifts of 
growing older.! 

As the theme of pastoral care is developed within the multi-faceted theme of 
growing older, its historical development will be discussed in a different kind of way. As 
a visual metaphor for understanding this difference, a rather homely illustration can be 
helpful. Just outside this writer’s window is a hot tub: a very delightful thing to have in 
times of both physical and emotional stress. The water in it would remain very stagnant, 
and eventually putrefy were it not for an electronic device attached to it called an aerator. 
The aerator is powered by a small pump that releases air into the standing water in the 
tub, serving to infuse air molecules into the water, thereby keeping it clean and fresh. 
This action duplicates in a closed body of water the function of a current in a river—in 


' Rueben Job, Living Fully, Dying Well (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2006), 34. 
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most cases, in this age of so much pollution, doing a better job of it. In this metaphor the 


pump is the source for the cleansing and refreshment of the water in the tub. The 
evidence that the aerator is working can be seen by the presence of air bubbles breaking 
through the surface of the water. If the pump fails, a new one will soon need to be 
installed and the tub drained and refilled. 

The historical perspective of this chapter from each author will be viewed from a 
dimension of depth, as opposed to a linear sequence. The purpose present within this 
perspective lies in the fact that authors, each in their own way, provide insights that will 
enable aging persons to live life well, all the way from being in the thick of active and 
productive life, to the last moments of existence on earth. This perspective enables us to 
view with appreciation every era of pastoral care history as providing a refreshment of 
the stream of life from the time in which those ‘aerated bubbles’ first appeared. 

A Judeo-Christian linear historical approach would take us back quickly to the 
Pentateuch, the Psalms, to Isaiah, to Job, and, of course, onward to Jesus Christ himself. 
The aerated bubbles from our earliest spiritual heritage still surface today, reminding us 
of Paul Tillich’s incisive comment that, “this is the most conspicuous characteristic of our 
period, especially in the western world and particularly in this country. It lacks the 
courage to accept ‘presence’ because it has lost the dimension of the eternal.”” The good 
news discovered in the research into current thought and practice is that air bubbles from 
the past are still breaking through the surface of our present time, and are doing so in a 


very encouraging and exciting way. What we may call the modern pastoral care 


? Paul Tillich, The Eternal Now (New York, NY: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1963), 131. 
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movement matured across the years in a similar manner. Following is a summary of its 
development as clinical pastoral education: 

We trace this development to 1936 and Anton Boisen, father of the modern 
pastoral care movement. Through the lens of his own inner world experience, he gave us 
Exploration of the Inner World. At the same time, Richard Cabot and Russell Dicks were 
publishing The Art of Ministering to the Sick, which included the development of 
verbatim reporting as an important innovation within clinical pastoral education. Not long 
after, in 1939, a theologically trained psychologist, Rollo May, published The Art of 
Pastoral Counseling, and the seminary-trained Carl Rogers wrote Counseling and 
Psychotherapy, espousing the theory of non-directive counseling and client-centered 
therapy. In 1949, Seward Hiltner was entrusted with leadership within the movement as 
Executive Secretary of the Council for Clinical Training of theological students, also 
publishing his volume on Pastoral Counseling. His Preface to Pastoral Theology, in 
which he developed the concept of the shepherding role of the pastor, followed in 1958. 
In 1951 Carroll Wise came into prominence as the first professor of pastoral psychology 
and counseling at Garrett Biblical Institute in Evanston, Illinois, publishing Pastoral 
Counseling: Its Theory and Practice, and in 1966, The Meaning of Persons. In 1962, 
another important voice in the movement, Wayne Oates, wrote Protestant Pastoral 
Counseling, emphasizing the Lordship of Christ and the ongoing relationship between the 
Creator and creature. In his writings and practice he drew from modern 
psychotherapeutic theories, modifying them for pastoral usage. It was in 1965 that 
Howard Clinebell became a primary leader in the pastoral care movement as professor of 
pastoral counseling at Claremont School of theology and the first president of the 


3 Charles Gerkin, An Introduction to Pastoral Care (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1997), 63-70. 
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Association of Pastoral Counselors. The purpose of a pastor, he said, was “‘to assist 


people to grow personally, relationally, and spiritually.”* 

Subsequent developments in pastoral care and clinical pastoral education in this 
paper will now be noted and reviewed within a more current perspective of research and 
practice, all in response to the needs inherent in spiritual life and aging. Before moving 
on, it is important to acknowledge the great debt of gratitude we owe to these pioneers 
within the movement, noting that the results of their efforts are still visible. They are like 
rising air bubbles manifesting themselves through those who have built on previous 
successes to improve our ministries to the spiritual needs of the aging. 

First, we turn to Elisabeth Kubler-Ross who is best known for her work with 
patients in death and dying.° In the book she speaks of five stages of dying, which are 
denial, anger, bargaining, depression, and acceptance. We can best encapsulate the 
meanings of these stages from her autobiography.° 

Denial: Denial is a defense, a normal, healthy way of coping with horrible, 

unexpected, sudden bad news. It allows a person to consider the possible end of 

her life and then return to life as it’s always been.’ 

Anger: When denial is no longer feasible it’s replaced by anger. Rather than 

continue to ask, “Why me?’ the patient asks, ‘why not him?’ . . . He rages at God, 

his family, at anyone who is healthy. The patient might as well be screaming, “I’m 


alive and don’t you forget that.”* 


Bargaining: If patients were allowed to express their anger without guilt or shame, 
they often went through a stage of bargaining. ‘Oh, please let my wife live long 


* Gerkin, An Introduction, 63-70. 
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enough to see this child enter kindergarten. . . . Wait at least until she finishes 
high school. Then she’ll be old enough to cope with the death of her mother.’? 


Depression: At some point, patients will find themselves severely depressed over 
the huge changes taking place. Naturally. Who wouldn’t? Either their illness can 
no longer be denied or severe physical limitations set in. . . . The more difficult 
type of depression results from a patient’s realization that he is going to lose 
everything and everyone he loves.'° 
Acceptance: If patients have been allowed to express their anger, to cry and 
grieve, to finish their unfinished business, to articulate their fears, to work through 
the above stages, they will reach the last stage of acceptance. They won’t be 
happy, but they will no longer be depressed or angry.!' 
In the early years of seminary, her work was considered intriguing and the book On 
Death and Dying was devoured by many students. As a clinical pastoral education 
student, and later as resident chaplain-in-training at Riverside Methodist Hospital, it 
seemed right to value her insights and learn from them. At that time there were tapes 
available to further acquaint a student with her thinking. It was not long before the 
pastoral care department began to consider that her stages of grieving applied not only to 
the dying, but also to persons undergoing significant change and loss in their lives. They 
also, we conjectured, would likely go through these same stages. Consequently, her 
conceptualizations were considered a centerpiece for a person’s mental, even physical 
well-being, with many implications for the spiritual life as well. Kubler-Ross’s insights 
were sometimes used in the interpretation and understanding of biblical characters. At 


times it became common to use her categories as a method of biblical exegesis. Certainly 


Jonah could be understood in such a light, as could Judas, and the other disciples. This 


° Kubler-Ross, The Wheel, 162. 
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problematic application was justified by changing Kubler-Ross’s last category from 
acceptance to resurrection, thus sanctifying the process for our use. 

While it is somewhat amusing to contemplate the over-adulation of her work, 
there is certainly much truth to the applicability of her stages of dying to other significant 
life-transitions that can happen. Her biographer, Richard Worth, affirms as much when he 
says that, “The stages that Kubler-Ross theorized that dying patients go through have also 
been applied to other types of loss.”’!” In terms of this context there are many life 
interruptions and changes that occur, many of them abrupt, that can cause persons to 
experience these same stages in transitions such as the loss of one’s job or profession, 
leaving behind a much-loved home to move to the facility, the paring down of material 
possessions to accommodate the lesser space, a necessary move from independent living 
to assisted living due to declining health—including the trauma of giving up of one’s 
automobile, a necessary move from assisted living to health care or to the memory 
support unit, the move from any of the previous stages to the health care facility, the 
transition to hospice care, the loss of a spouse, and finally death itself. Each transition 
involves a crisis, the loss of some amount of autonomy and the ability to control one’s 
destiny, which readily summons the experience of grief and dying that was the chief 
concern and focus of Kubler-Ross’s five decades of ministry. Though she was not 
without her critics, biographer Richard Worth gives a summary worth noting of the 
legacy that she has left with us. During the twentieth century she led the effort to raise the 
level of awareness among those in the medical establishment as well as the general 
population about the needs of the dying. She also provided spark to the development of 


Richard Worth, Elisabeth Kubler-Ross: Encountering Death and Dying (Philadelphia, PA: 
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the modern hospice movement that provides care for the terminally ill. Changing the 
focus of medicine, her struggle was not an easy one. She continually encountered a 
medical community that did not agree with her. Kubler-Ross would not give up and she 
was not afraid to defy authority. As a psychiatrist, she knew how to listen to patients, 
using her skills to listen to the dying and to empathize with their plight. She learned from 
them how they felt about facing death. She did not believe that these stages necessarily 
occurred one after the other. Patients, she said, may move back and forth among several 
stages simultaneously.!? 

Further research in the field of pastoral care reveals writers and practitioners that 
were compelled to consider, respond, or react to her findings because of the relative 
validity and universality of her claims and the popularity of her work. To these persons 
we now turn, and the results of our turning are promising for our purposes. The order of 
their consideration will not necessarily be linear in historical sequence, but presented in 
the way they co-mingle today with those ‘air bubbles’ from the past, providing insights 
and effective ways of ministering pastoral care to persons in various stages of living and 
dying. The work presented is so voluminous that each writer and practitioner will be 
noted primarily only in terms of the work they have done that has significant implications 


for the development of pastoral care ministry in this particular context. 
The Contributions of Therese Rando 
Therese Rando is a clinical psychologist in private practice and the Clinical 


Director of Therese A. Rando Associates, and has specialized in loss and grief in the care 
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of the chronically and terminally ill.'* In a section entitled ‘Psychological Manifestations 


of Grief,’ she describes normal grief manifesting: 
Within three broad categories: Avoidance, in which there is shock, denial, and 
disbelief; Confrontation, a highly emotional state wherein the grief is most intense 
and the . . . reactions to the loss are felt most acutely; and Reestablishment, in 
which there is a gradual decline of the grief and the beginning of an emotional 
and social reentry.» 
Within each one of these she discerns specific processes at work to move a person 
through to resolution. 

In the avoidance phase there is initial shock and confusion, which begins to 
subside with recognition of the loss. This denial functions therapeutically allowing a 
person time to absorb the painful reality of it, moving through it toward fuller 
understanding and acceptance. An intellectual response often precedes further movement 
by means of activities appropriate to what has happened, i.e. in the case of death making 
funeral arrangements or bringing comfort to others.'© 

In the confrontation phase, new reactions arise stemming from a person’s 
willingness to move toward resolution. That movement is toward the unknown, ushering 
a person into the extremities of emotion, including feelings of vulnerability, fear, anxiety, 
in some cases even panic about facing a new day. Persons will inevitably be faced with 


the emotions of anger and guilt, made difficult to handle because of the prevailing 


attitudes towards them. The anger may become displaced onto other people, or be 


'4 Therese Rando, Grief, Dying, and Death: Clinical Interventions for Caregivers (Champaign, IL: 
Research Press, 1984), 477. 
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expressed toward God, the doctors, or a person who died, with the griever feeling guilty 
about being alive while the loved one has died.!7 

In the reestablishment phase, Rando found a “gradual decline of grief . . . the 
beginning of the emotional and social reentry back into the everyday world.”!® The 
griever reinvests with emotional energy into new relationships and goals for living. One 
should not expect an immediate arrival at a point of resolution; rather, the movement 
toward it may wax and wane. The loss is not forgotten, but merely put in a special place 
freeing the griever to go on without being pathologically tied to the old one.!” 

As Rando indicates in her writing, the importance of the above processes can be 
seen and applied in a broader context than the death of a loved one. That context may be 
of a physical or symbolic nature, such as loss of a desired possession, the loss of a friend, 
a divorce, loss of vocational status, having achieved an important goal with the attendant 
loss of striving, and the loss of the status quo—all things she has indicated in her book.”° 
Comparable situations arising in the retirement center would be the transitions in a 
resident’s movement through the various phases of retirement living, moving to the 
community, and transitioning (sometimes back and forth) from independent living, to 
assisted living, to health care, to the memory support unit, to hospice, and finally to dying 
with its transition into the life to come. A significant value of Rando’s work is the 
validation that issues of grieving, death and dying occur all along the pathway of life, 


indicating the need for pastoral care ministry that acknowledges the importance of 


'7 Rando, Grief, Dying, and Death, 30-31. 
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dealing creatively and effectively with the smaller deaths that inevitably come to us all. 
In this sense we find that an important key to living is in learning to effectively mourn 
our losses. With this in mind, we find that pastoral care is the art of assisting persons to 


do what the ministering person has largely succeeded in doing. 


The Contributions of Melissa Kelley 

Melissa Kelley is Assistant Professor of Pastoral Care and Counseling at Boston 
College School of Theology and Ministry, and is certified by the American Association 
of Pastoral Counselors and the Association for Death Education and Counseling. In the 
opening chapter of her book Grief: Contemporary Theory and the Practice of Ministry, 
she gives an overview of three often unrecognized dimensions of grieving: 
disenfranchised grief, chronic sorrow, and grief born of injustice, commenting that “all 
losses are not created equal.”””! 

By disenfranchised grief she refers to those experiences for which there is no 
societal support, and a person is afforded no right to grieve. Examples of this would 
include such things as losses related to pregnancy and childbirth, miscarriage, and 
stillbirth, suicide, or the loss of a socially unapproved partner. This disenfranchisement in 
turn adds to the grieving person’s sense of loss.” 

By chronic sorrow, Kelley refers to the ongoing experience of loss sustained in 


situations of developmental disability, chronic mental illness, and the physical and mental 


injuries brought about by war. In all of these instances, the losses sustained reverberate 


*1 Melissa Kelley, Grief: Contemporary Theory and the Practice of Ministry (Minneapolis, MN: 
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not only through the lives of the immediate victims, but also through their families and 
friends.”* In them loss multiplies its sorrows, broadening the scope of care that needs to 
be provided. 

By grief born of injustice, she refers to grief that should not have happened in the 
first place, grief that was preventable had the normal and necessary forces of justice 
prevailed. Symptoms of this malady reveal themselves in the blight of poverty and 
starvation with its attendant negative outcomes. Kelley poignantly asks the question as to 
how this experience shapes a suffering person’s sense of self, the world, and God.”4 

Any one of these three dimensions of grief and grieving opens a care giver’s 
world immeasurably as we consider the eddy currents of grief and sorrow affecting not 
just the immediate sufferer, but the entirety of the culture of which the sufferer is a part. 
This book has enormous relevance for those who work in the area of pastoral care and 
counseling today, illumining the vital role they may play in today’s sorrow-ridden world. 
A conglomerate of these issues gather in the setting of a retirement community; and it is a 
chaplain’s responsibility to understand this, and to minister accordingly. 

From this discussion Kelley goes on to survey recent findings that indicate five 
trajectories of response to loss: chronic depression, chronic grief, common grief, 
depressed improved, and resilient.” The nuances of these need further elaboration, which 
would take us beyond the limited scope of this chapter; but they have important 
implications in the development of ministry in a retirement village setting. To be aware 


of these finer distinctions in the grieving process provides insight and motivation to 
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sharpen one’s skills in working with the grieving. Kelley sums up the matter when she 
says that “The experience of grief is particular, intricate, and nuanced. When we are not 
aware of the many dimensions of grief, another’s grief experience may be utterly lost to 
msi?28 

Kelley uses the highly visual image of the ‘mosaic’ to organize her thoughts 
throughout the book rather than the traditional ‘stages’ as exemplified in the writing of 
Kubler-Ross and others. She believes that approach to be too narrow and fixed, leaving 
many persons untouched and alone in their suffering. Rather, “Each grief mosaic is 
unique, nuanced, and intricate.””’ What is needed is “eyes to see these works of art.” 

The uniqueness of her approach is in her emphasis on the significance of the 

spiritual dimension, involving a person’s relationship with God, within the larger context 
of other relationships, and the brokenness that often prevails. What organizes the 
brokenness, renders it meaning, and offers the beauty of Mosaic is a person’s attachment 
to God. (One gets the feeling here that she is understating her case, though we can 
appreciate her disciplined restraint.) “We must understand not only how one’s attachment 
to others may play a critical role in one’s experience of grief but also how one’s 
attachment to God might shape one’s experience of grief, and perhaps profoundly so.””? 
Peter Kreeft, a philosopher and teacher at both Boston College and King’s 


College in New York, speaking before a forum of ‘Socrates in the City,’ mirrors Kelley’s 


perspective with this question—and answer, “If suffering just happens, then it just 
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happens; but if the whole of ourselves and our lives and our universe is a design—a 
deliberate design, not an accident—a novel written by God, then why does he write such 
a lousy novel?’”*° “So, even when God doesn’t immediately tow us out of our suffering, 
the fact that he’s with us in it is at least the most impressive and satisfying answer to the 
problem of suffering that I know.’””*! 

Mosaic! What a powerful image to organize a care givers heart and thoughts in 
helping persons broken by loss and suffering to move toward the wholeness made 
possible through our relationships with God. Kelley sums up the potential inherent in this 
matter with these words: “The application of attachment theory to people’s relationship 
with God and the idea of God as the ultimate secure base are rich and exciting territories 
for study.”?? 

Kelley’s use of Mosaic as a way to organize pastoral care ministry, including the 
life of the care giver, will be immensely important in the development and completion of 
a final project. The Mosaic of a life is an act of God’s grace, and the little deaths we have 
experienced on life’s journey all become a measure of our wholeness, a thing of beauty as 


the light of God’s grace is refracted through the whole, a witness to the glory and love of 


our Creator. 


30 Peter Kreeft, “Making Sense Out of Suffering,” in Socrates in the City, Conversations on “Life, 
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The Contributions of Elizabeth MacKinlay 


Elizabeth MacKinlay is a Registered Nurse and priest in the Anglican Church in 
Australia, working in the area of spirituality and aging since the 1980’s, author of a 
number of books.** Bringing together her roles as nurse and priest, she offers a Christian 
model of the spiritual tasks of aging beginning with ‘life centered in God,’ with four 
responses and spiritual strategies related to that ultimate meaning: First, dying to self 
(self-transcendence); second, God’s story and my story (growing in wisdom and final 
meanings); third, growing into Christ (intimacy with God); and fourth, hope (now and 
future).*4 

In the chapter on spiritual reminiscence she lifts up the importance of ‘story’ as a 
means for the elderly to find meaning in the totality of their life experience. It is the role 
of the care giver to journey with the one reminiscing as he or she may become aware of 
denied or un-integrated fragments of their life. This provides a context for the care giver 
to assist another in the reframing of a life from a new perspective of faith in the light of 
God’s redemptive story.*> The use of ritual and symbol native to the story teller also 
becomes all-important in accomplishing that same end.*° 

The author also highlights the relationship and intimacy needs noted among 
nursing home residents. MacKinlay says that the need for close relationships does not 
diminish with age. The task of helping the aging to establish new relationships becomes 


more difficult with decline of their interpersonal skills and energy; and the care giver may 


33 Elizabeth MacKinlay, Spiritual Growth and Care in the Fourth Age of Life (London, UK and 
Philadelphia, PA: Jessica Kingsley Publishers, 2006). 
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find his or herself alone in offering that friendship.*’ With regard to a chaplain or other 


spiritual care giver, MacKinlay says that “Walking this final journey in life with the one 
dying is a special position for those privileged to be a part of this journey. .. . A task of 
the chaplain . . . is to help family, residents and staff acknowledge the grief and to begin 
the process of grieving.”** 

A final summary from MacKinlay describes the role of pastoral care with the 
aging as including: “assessing individual needs; working with the institutional 


framework; advocacy for the frail and vulnerable; wholistic care for the aged person, 


[and] for families and staff.”°? 


The Contributions of Joan Chittister 

Joan Chittister is an internationally known writer and lecturer, and the executive 
director of Benetvision: A Resource and Research Center for Contemporary Spirituality. 
In her book there is a veritable rainbow which might be viewed as if one were shining a 
light through the prism of Kubler-Ross’s simpler formulation of the five stages of grief. 
This light calls attention to a multitude of life experiences: regret, meaning, fear, ageism, 
joy, authority, transformation, newness, accomplishment, possibility, adjustment, 
fulfillment, mystery, relationships, tale-telling, letting go, learning, religion, freedom, 
success, time, wisdom, sadness, dreams, limitations, solitude, productivity, memories, 


future, agelessness, immediacy, nostalgia, spirituality, loneliness, forgiveness, outreach, 


37 MacKinlay, Spiritual Growth, 193. 
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the present, appreciation, faith, and legacy.*° Each of these form chapters in an insightful 
book that deals with the issues of the elderly in three stages: “the young old, sixty-five to 
seventy-four years old; the old old, seventy-five to eighty-four; and the oldest old, at 
eighty-five and over.”*! 

In the introduction to the book she states that, “There is intention [purpose] built 
into every stage of life, no less this one than any other.”*” This purpose is reflected in 
two-fold fashion in every one of the forty stages elucidated in the book: each can be 
understood as either burden or blessing, depending on the color of lenses through which 
one views and understands them. The conviction that one’s life is decisively purposeful 
affects and determines what a person sees, and this is where the task of ministry is 
enjoined. Each chapter is filled with pearls of wisdom and insight that help a person sort 
through the particular issue at hand with an assurance that beyond any burden one can 
find blessing. A moving example of that is given in her chapter on ageism where she 
beautifully lays out the alternatives for those who are older: 

A burden of these years is the danger that we might internalize the negative 

stereotypes of the aging process. We might become what we fear, and so abdicate 

our new call in life. A blessing of these years is that we are the ones whose 
responsibility it is to prove the stereotypes wrong, to give age its own fullness of 
life. 

With emphasis and deep conviction she identifies ageism for the falsehood it is. One’s 


last years are not to be wasted, because they are indeed precious—a gift—offering strong 


incentive to finish life well, taking into full account a person’s waning abilities. The 


4° Joan Chittister, The Gift of Years: Growing Older Gracefully (New York, NY: Bluebridge, 
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challenge for those ministering in pastoral care is to help the aging to visualize, then to 
seek and choose the vibrancy and brightness of ‘blessing’ over the fear and darkness of 
‘burden.’“* A very personal thought is that when we live life in the manner visualized and 
encouraged by Chittister in this marvelous book, it is but one small step from this life into 


the arms of God. 


The Contributions of Maggie Callanan 

“Maggie Callanan . . . has specialized in the care of the dying since 1981, working 
in both metropolitan and rural settings as a hospice home-care and in-patient nurse and 
nursing coordinator.”*> In the introduction to her book on Final Journeys, she sets forth 
the point of view of her work as a hospice nurse, that “Hospice .. . has become a 
philosophy—not of dying but of living.”*° Her work in this field offers much to inform 
the basic premise of this study that the task of pastoral care is one of helping persons to 
finish well, or as expressed in the title of Elisabeth Kubler-Ross’s book, To Live Until We 
Say Good-bye.™’ 

Callanan’s experience as a hospice nurse has given her profound insight into 
aging and spiritual life. Seeing herself as ‘learner,’ and with patients her teachers, 
Callanan responds in the intimacy of one to one relationships with what each journeyer 


needs or requires of the care giver. For some it means the encouragement to believe that 
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“a terminal diagnosis is not the end of the story. As one door closes, another can be 
opened.’”* For another it means that, “choosing hospice does not mean giving up hope; it 
can be about help with living your dreams.’ For others it means that, “With hospice and 
palliative care available in today’s world, you don’t need to die in pain or with other 
suffering.”*° In the section of her book on common myths concerning death and dying, 
she helps us by exploding many of the non-helpful and destructive myths offered by 
some who are ‘well-meaning’ but ‘uninformed.’*! 

In the book we see that the broad and oversimplified stages in dying that care 
givers had become accustomed to in the sixties and seventies, are replaced by innovative 
approaches offered in response to the uniqueness of each person’s journey, no two of 
them alike. She demonstrates to us the gift of adaptively responding in the moment with 
creative and healing responses to an amazing variety of the physical, emotional, and 
spiritual challenges presented to her in her experience as a hospice nurse. Through many 
of her real life encounters, we are made aware that the experience of dying can be 
transformative, with a person deliberately choosing “to celebrate life while making final 
and powerful memories.”*” A thoughtful reader carries away from her book a deeper 
appreciation of the infinite value of human life, and that aging in no way can ever 
diminish that value. In a personal vein, her book has already become a companion in the 


efforts to assist the aging in ‘finishing well.’ 
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The Contributions of Atul Gawande 


Atul Gawande is a surgeon at Brigham and Women’s Hospital in Boston, a staff 
writer for the New Yorker, and a professor at Harvard Medical School and the Harvard 
School of Public Health.*? In his renowned career as surgeon and writer, Gawande has 
accomplished much in further breaking open the taboo subject of death and dying, much 
as Kubler-Ross did a half century ago, and with the growing affirmation of a broader 
context of health care practitioners. 

His writing is not from the standpoint of a detached observer, but as one who is 
‘in the trenches’ with other health care workers in direct interpersonal relationships with 
persons nearing the time of death. Using his experience with his grandfather as a starting 
point, he leads the reader through chapters on the successive stages of living and dying 
and the progression of decline in intimately human detail, including chapters on “The 
Independent Self,” “When Things Fall Apart,” the onset of relative “Dependence, ” 
acceptance of the need for “Assistance,” finding “A Better Life” in an assisted living 
environment, “Letting Go” of medical imperatives to ‘fix’ matters in order to allow 
inevitable decline, affirming the value of “Hard Conversations” shared inter- 
professionally, and a deeply moving final chapter on “Courage” defined as “strength in 
the face of knowledge of what is to be feared or hoped. Wisdom is prudent strength.” 

In the introduction of his book, he speaks of the harm we cause our patients by a 
failure to be transparent about the pitfalls that lie along the road of aging and dying; and 


by our default we often deny them access to the very things that will bring the comfort 


3 Atul Gawande, Being Mortal: Medicine and What Matters in the End (New York, NY: 
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they need. By doing so, we accede what is best to the controlling “imperatives of 
medicine, technology, and strangers.”>° 

There are also several warnings he offers that are important for the pastoral care 
giver to keep in mind: There is error in treating a patient for a long period of time for a 
problem known to be incurable. There are also limits to medical treatment, and going 
beyond those limits can be the pursuit of a delusion. It is a mistake, also, to pursue 
medical treatment unaccompanied by comfort or guidance. Even as through scientific 
achievement lifespan has greatly increased, even so has there been a corresponding 
increase in medical issues to be managed by health care professionals.°° 

This is a book and a point of view badly needed in a time when the value of 
human life is often questioned and ignored. Though Gawande’s approach is not explicitly 
a religious one, yet the best of Christian faith is implied throughout the book in a way that 
is heartening to the soul. In a moving passage he shares what he believes to be the 
answer, “that we all seek a cause beyond ourselves. . . . an intrinsic human need .. . in 
ascribing value to the cause and seeing it as worth making sacrifices for, we give our 


lives meaning.””*” 


The Contributions of Ira Byock 
Ira Byock is a leading palliative care physician, author, and public advocate for 
improving care through the end of life, and the founder and past president of the 


American Academy of Hospice and Palliative Medicine. He is a professor of community 
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and family medicine at the Geisel School of Medicine at Dartmouth.® In a book that has 
drawn enormous praise, he does so with disarming simplicity, as if to gather up the 
wisdom accumulated across the years in the field of pastoral care and counseling to offer 
a final definitive word. His words of counsel have the ring of necessary truth that can 
minister to persons across the widest spectrum of human desire and need: The Four 
Things That Matter Most, to be spoken before our death, “Please forgive me. I forgive 
you. Thank you. I love you.”°? 

The important matter to remember is that they apply not only to the very end of 
life—but to all the smaller transitions we face when less obvious deaths have occurred 
and been grieved. They are the means of moving with strength and courage through those 
times with a minimum of heartache and trauma and a maximum of emotional and 
spiritual well-being. “Forgiveness is a passage to a sanctuary of wholeness, that nurturing 
place where we feel intimately connected to the people who matter most to us. It is a 
place of healing and transformation. In it, we feel the perfect fullness of the present.” 

As one who has experienced profound change through the experience of 
forgiveness, Byock’s approach reinforces that experience. To say the words “Please 
forgive me” is to prepare for the second step, “I forgive you.” Speaking them, not just 
thinking them, is essential, and the result is healing for the soul, the completion of life’s 


unfinished business, and the transformation of our beings. As Byock indicates, loved 


ones live on inside us. Resolution is to be desired, and it is better late than never, yet 
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never too late. It is the one-time cost of healing what can be many years of emotional 
pain. Settling for the alternative is to leave an unnecessary legacy of hurt and anger, with 
one’s life unfinished and troubled.°! 

In his chapters on saying ‘thank you,’ Byock speaks of creating Biographies of 
Joy.© What were the things in a person’s life that gave them joy, and what did it feel 
like? What were the special times in that life that were cherished? Who were they closest 
to? What was it like for a person to fall in love? In such biographies a patient 
approaching death can be encouraged to recall and re-experience the feelings and delight 
from earlier years. To speak these things out loud in a counseling and caring context is to 
make the memory more vivid, thus bringing about greater resolution and healing?™ 
To have shared with another the reality and meaning of mutual forgiveness, and to have 
responded to them with heart-felt gratitude both implies love and inevitably leads to 
love’s fulfillment. Byock says that “Death makes us aware of the importance of the 
people we love and the sustaining force of love in our lives . . . what can “burn through 


our grief and come to a place of gratitude for each other and for being alive.” 


Conclusion 
It was mainly Elisabeth Kubler-Ross who first entered intensely into a study of 
death and dying in an effort to understand what a dying person goes through in the time 


of approaching death. Beginning with an overview of her findings and their relevance for 
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pastoral care ministry, a more recent history was explored with findings of work done in 
that field by persons in medicine, nursing, psychology, and hospice care. Many of the 
interventions they have found relate specifically to the pastoral care ministry that this 
project envisions. Additionally, methods of application were evaluated to gain 
understanding of ways to implement learnings about end of life grieving to transitions in 
life that involve emotional and spiritual issues similar to what happens in the time of 
death itself. 

From Kubler-Ross’s initial work in identifying five stages of dying: denial, anger, 
bargaining, depression, and acceptance, this chapter considers the contributions of 
clinical psychologist Therese Rando, who developed three broad categories of normal 
grieving: avoidance, confrontation, and reestablishment. When successfully dealt with, 
they lead to significant and gratifying resolution, including re-entry for the one grieving 
the loss of a loved one. Boston College pastoral care and counseling professor Melissa 
Kelley provides valuable insights for pastoral ministry with her observation and 
identification of three often unrecognized dimensions of grieving: disenfranchised grief, 
chronic sorrow, and grief born of injustice. In addition she identifies five trajectories of 
response to loss: chronic depression, chronic grief, common grief, depressed improved 
grief, and resilient. Using the highly visual image of the ‘mosaic’ to organize her work, 
she adds much needed nuance, creativity and innovation to the more rigid formulations of 
Kubler-Ross. 

Bringing together her professional roles of registered nurse and priest, Elizabeth 
MacKinlay offers a Christian model of the spiritual tasks of self-transcendence, growing 


in wisdom and final meanings, intimacy with God, and affirming a now and future hope. 
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In her chapter on spiritual reminiscence, she recommends the use of ‘story’ to aid the 
search for ultimate meaning. The chaplain’s task, she says, is to help family, residents, 
and staff begin the process of grieving. 

Joan Chittister, writer and lecturer, and director of a center for contemporary 
spirituality, gives us a rainbow of meaning for forty stages of life she has identified that 
most will encounter. Inherent purpose is embedded in every one of them offering 
possibilities for both ‘burden’ and ‘blessing,’ depending on the choices made. Maggie 
Callanan, hospice home-care and in-patient nurse, focuses on the philosophy of hospice 
as one of living, not dying. Taking the place of oversimplified stages in dying are 
innovations that take into account the uniqueness of persons and that can enable a 
transformative experience of dying. 

Physician, surgeon, medical school professor, and writer Atul Gawande is an 
innovator with intense involvements with patients and students from which he has come 
to a very sacred and profound respect for human mortality. In a powerfully moving way 
he takes the reader through life’s journey, encompassing stages of independence, when 
things fall apart, relative dependence, the need for assistance, letting go of imperatives to 
‘fix’ matters to allow inevitable decline, and entering into the hard conversations 
necessary for vital encounter with the reality of our mortality—an excellent and mature 
perspective for persons engaged in pastoral care. 

Ira Byock, physician, author, and advocate for improving end of life care, offers a 
very simple and gratifying summary of the four things persons have need to say as they 
approach the end of life. As he speaks of these things, we become aware of how basic 


they are to all of life, and the earlier we are able to authentically say them the better our 
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lives will be: “Please forgive me. I forgive you. Thank you and I love you.” To be able to 
say these things is to stand on the summit of life, having finished well. 

All of these offer intriguing, practical, and workable concepts and perspectives 
that can and will come together to form an effective and rewarding approach to pastoral 
care ministry in a retirement home setting. In the study, the early premise of this chapter 
is found to be true, that the aerated bubbles from a rich pastoral care history are still 
breaking through the surface of our present time, intermingling creatively with the most 


recent thought in this very exciting field of pastoral care. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


At this point in the explorations of this document, the two previous chapters serve 
to raise the question as to what is required for this work to be grounded in theological 
integrity. The perspective that follows represents the chaplain’s struggle to satisfactorily 
answer that question. In this chapter the theological foundations of pastoral care essential 
to the successful completion of a final project will be discussed. The organizing paradigm 
for this challenge will be that of grief and its resolution, as applied more broadly to life 
transitions that typically occur to persons in a retirement community. This perspective 
will be presented as the key to finishing life well, a focus already dealt with in depth in 
the preceding biblical and historical narratives. 

Biblically, the theme of grieving was explored through the writings of poet and 
king David in Psalm twenty-three, writing of his experience of the undertow of death in 
his journey through the darkest valley. It is God’s goodness and mercy that accompany 
him, with his ‘finishing well’ splendidly imaged in his dwelling in the house of the Lord 
his whole life long (Ps. 23: 6). In the New Testament, it is Jesus’ conversation with Peter 
after the resurrection, recorded in John 21: 15-19, that gives insight into God’s plan for 
Peter’s life: a call to tend lambs and sheep, then to finish well within the consequences of 
his obedience to that call. We understand from this text that finishing life well has little to 
do with what we normally consider a good earthly outcome, but more profoundly to be 
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about living life within the will and plan of God. Even in the face of his untoward death 
(John 21: 19), Peter’s end was secure, having lived out his latter days in obedience to a 
merciful, all-knowing, and all-wise God. In this chapter, “finishing well’ outside of the 
will and plan of God may be seen as problematic, yet never outside the expansive 
boundary of God’s tender mercies, as offered and expressed through obedient and 
informed pastoral care ministry. 

In the historical foundations chapter, beginning with the extensive work of 
Elisabeth Kubler-Ross, the contributions of a wide range of persons were explored who 
followed the trail she had blazed to assist persons in dealing with end of life issues of 
grief and grieving. Fields of study and vocation included in that chapter include the 
findings of persons working in professions of clinical psychology, nursing, hospice, 
pastoral care and counseling, contemporary spirituality, and medicine. Their writings 
serve to inform and support the purpose of this project, to develop a model for pastoral 
care and spiritual life that will assist persons to live as fully as possible for as long as 
possible, and in the end to finish life well. 

In this chapter the question is raised by United Methodist pastor William 
Simpson, “Can we speak of a theology of aging?”' The clear answer is that we indeed 
can, should, and must. This question will lead into a study of theodicy, using the 
approach of Thomas Oden “to speak about God [theos] with justice [dike] precisely at 


those points at which the divine purpose seems most implausible and questionable, 


' William Simpson, “Can We Speak of a Theology of Aging?” The Living Pulpit 10, no. 1 
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namely amid suffering . . . the essential rudiments of a pastoral theodicy.”” This initial 
question and its discussion will lead into its corollary, the framing of a pastoral care 
theology of ‘finishing well.’ What does that phrase mean? What will it look like in flesh 
and blood encounters? What are the essentials that comprise a pastoral approach that will 
accomplish this end? How will this pastoral perspective and model work together with 
other helping professions to create an environment that will enable aging persons to 
finish life well? To deal with this question, I have consulted ancient, classical, and 
contemporary sources whose words and work speak to the accomplishment of this goal. 

The addressing of these two basic questions will necessarily include consideration 
of the nature of a holy God, in relation to persons first formed in the divine image, and 
the reality of the marring of that image through disobedience. This fallen condition 
reveals man’s need for redemption, with a subsequent call to live in obedience to God’s 
will and plan. This necessary obedience will be viewed in the light of the pattern for 
caring and ministry revealed in Jesus, forming a model anticipated in the ministries of 
David and the Old Testament prophets, and mirrored in the lives of Peter and the other 
apostles. 

These examples will be viewed in the light of the biblical meaning of the ‘fullness 
of time,’ manifest first in the ministry of Jesus, and bequeathed to us, his heirs. The ‘call’ 
is to be like him, living and ministering God’s presence into the lives of those nearing the 
end of life. 

But when the fullness of time had come, God sent his Son, born of a woman, born 


under the law, in order to redeem those who were under the law, so that we might 
receive adoption as children. And because you are children, God has sent the 
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Spirit of his Son into our hearts, crying, “Abba! Father!” So you are no longer a 
slave but a child, and if a child then also an heir through God (Gal. 4: 4-7). 


Here we see that we are heir to this ‘fullness of time’ ministry, which by extension 
becomes the heartbeat of our call, for “From his fullness we have all received, grace upon 
grace (John 1: 16).” 

With this introduction in mind, we move now into our study with consideration of 
Simpson’s query about speaking of a theology of aging.? If we cannot, then we are left 
with a barren biological reality that leaves us isolated from any transcendent, theological 
reference. After all, we may first conjecture, as did Gilbert Meilaender, that aging is 
simply a natural process which we share with all living organisms. As humans “We grow, 
we experience puberty, we mature—and we age. That is the course of a normal healthy 
life.’* Therefore, is this really a problem that needs solving? Meilaender insists that it is, 
saying that, “One reason we hesitate to adopt such a benign view of aging is. . . that it 


seems [and is] so inextricably connected to death.”> 


Finally, it is this stark reality of our 
own death that drives us to a consideration of ultimate, thus inherently theological, 
questions. They are unavoidable! We cannot accept our lot as creatures that simply die; 
there has to be more to it than that! Meilaender’s own conclusion is rife with the theology 
that, “We need a fuller conception of our humanity and a deeper and richer understanding 


of love—one that is shaped by patience and hope in the struggle to understand what, 


really, is good for us.”° 
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William Simpson develops his answer further with this observation: 


Theology, as a discipline, has its sources as it seeks to clarify or interpret the 
meaning of the Christian faith, but experience (and in this case, aging) must be 
seen as more than simply the object of theology. Aging is also the medium 
through which these sources are appropriated. The theologian is aging!’ 
With this thought, Simpson affirms the necessity of having a theology of aging by which 
to deal with the important issues we face in our common journey toward death and what 
lies beyond. We can never divorce ourselves from what we are endeavoring to write 
about; for our writing is itself a reflection of our aging. To write on the same theme at a 
later time would result in a much altered document, even as one written twenty years 
before would reflect the age-related knowledge existing at the time of its writing. It is the 
continuum of aging that we hope to capture sufficiently in its flight to gather knowledge 
that will prove helpful in ministering to the aging we are seeking to serve. 

There is significant advantage to be among the elderly. In those who are younger, 
the temporary pathos of irretrievable time is experienced, in those older, the anticipated 
pending decline and the pathos and wisdom of T. S. Eliot’s hopeful lament: “Time past 
and time future, what might have been and what has been point to one end, which is 


always present.”® 


This meaning speaks profoundly as a secret to this project, the end of 
which is the reality of God, “the still point of the turning world.”? God’s presence with 
and in care giver and receiver together are necessary to reaching the goal of ‘finishing 


well.’ Given such gracious work of God, what difficulties and sufferings are not 


overcome in the joy of the divine presence? 
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How are we to understand this God of whom we have begun to speak? The 


question leads to a theologian whose spiritual journey parallels my own. From the late 
1960’s to this hour represents a spiritual journey of half a century, a transition from a 
more modernist and liberal theological approach to a much simpler, more direct and 
personal apprehension of God, and of what he requires in obedience to all that he has 
provided for us. 

It is Thomas Oden who in the later years of his spiritual journey has given us ‘A 
Theodicy for Pastoral Practice.’! Theodicy means to speak justly of God amid the 
awesome fact of suffering. Its task is to vindicate the divine attributes, especially justice, 
mercy, and love, in relation to the continuing existence of evil.'' In many ways this is a 
perilous journey, made so by the necessity of exposing oneself anew to life’s most 
perplexing questions. I do so in the faith that their final resolution is assured in the reality 
of a Savior in whose life, death, and resurrection life’s ultimate answers are found, and 
evil is overcome. 

A clear understanding concerning the nature of evil comes from the testimony of 
a onetime convinced Russian communist Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn. Oxford scholar David 
Aikman refers to him “as one of the most formidable intellects and souls of the twentieth 
century.”!? It was while languishing in a Soviet prison cell that he felt “the first stirrings 
of good. Gradually it was disclosed to me,” Solzhenitsyn says, “that the line separating 


good and evil passes not through states, not between classes, not between political parties 


0 Thomas Oden, “A Theodicy for Pastoral Practice,” Pastoral Theology: Essentials of Ministry 
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either—but right through every human heart—and through all human hearts.”'? This is 


the reality we face in some form, hopefully first in our own hearts, but after that in the 
hearts of those to whom we are in ministry. 

Oden goes on to speak of the perplexity of reconciling three self-evident aspects 
of the divine: that God is unsurpassably good and incomparably powerful, while 
suffering and evil exist in spite of these positive affirmations.'* The questions raised by 
these paradoxical thoughts often take on a troubling quality that when seriously engaged 
lead to more complete and adequate answers. 

For a case in point, a memorial service was conducted recently for a lady who had 
suffered for about four years from both Parkinson and Alzheimer diseases. In conducting 
the service, a portion of the eulogy was devoted to words she would speak in that hour, 
now that her suffering had ended. Those words arose from a chaplain’s struggle to 
articulate the faith discerned in her during many encounters: a bowed head and folded 
hands in times of prayer, eyes that seemed, paradoxically, both remote and filled with 
longing. This apprehension of her was expressed in terms of an unmistakable conviction 
that her life had ended well, and that she was now resting in the presence of an 
unsurpassably good and incomparably powerful God. “Yes, we do have confidence, and 
we would rather be away from the body and at home with the Lord (1 Cor. 5: 8).” 

Is it not true that in her passing from this life to the next, suffering and evil were 
in fact overcome through faith in the Son of God, the resurrected Christ? In the 
expressing of our faith in God in that service, we avoided the premature and deficient 
solutions to the apparent contradictions concerning God, solutions that Oden refers to as 


3 David Aikman, “One Word,” 90. 
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lack of candor, and losing sight of the affirmation of the goodness and power of God.’ 


From this perspective we see more clearly that the key to a God-affirming theodicy is 
belief in the resurrected and resurrecting Christ. We can say that this person, in spite of 
much suffering, finished life well. 

In his book The Theology of Hope, Jurgen Moltmann affirms the same truth when 
he says that: 

The raising of Christ is not merely a consolation to him in a life that is full of 

distress and doomed to die, but it is also God’s contradiction of suffering and 

death, of humiliation and offence, and of the wickedness of evil. Hope finds in 

Christ not only a consolation in suffering, but also the protest of the divine 

promise against suffering. 

The application of this truth to the pastoral care goal of ‘finishing well’ must be grounded 
in the care giver’s conviction of the certainty of Christ’s resurrection from the dead, 
presaging a final deliverance from the power of sin and death. If the care giver cannot by 
conviction and experience affirm it, such hope can never be communicated to others who 
need the deliverance and comfort it affords. 

Such a perspective is an approach to pastoral care ministry that affirms Christ’s 
final victory over the forces of evil and death. While there may indeed be a loss of certain 
skirmishes in the long, long battle with the forces of evil, because of Christ’s resurrection 
our final victories are secured. It is this faith-conviction in the heart of the care giver that 


forms the healing pulse of ministry, communicating through word, sacrament, and deed 


the divine presence that overcomes the forces of evil. 


'S Oden, Pastoral Theology, 225. 
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Oden speaks of a series of pastoral consolations from the Christian tradition of 
soul care that help to illuminate the content of the essential ‘contradiction’ and ‘protest’ 
of which Moltmann speaks. “No one of these arguments is in itself sufficient, but taken 
together they constitute a powerful reflection of God’s purpose amid suffering.”'’ Oden’s 
outline of these consolations serves to sharpen our language in speaking justly of the God 
so often maligned and blamed for human pain and suffering. While God is certainly not 
in need of our defense, it is life-affirming to communicate with conviction the love of 
God that underlies and ultimately resolves the contradictions of our human condition. 
Such God-honoring communication ought especially to inform the content of our 
conversations and prayers with and for others. 

Oden’s first consolation is that “God does not directly will suffering.” '® 
Summarizing the conviction of church fathers Irenaeus and Origen, he says that 
“Suffering is not directly willed by God, even though it occurs by the divine permission 
as a consequence of finitude and sin... . We have a duty to say that clearly to our 
parishioner, and our parishioner has a right to hear it accurately.”!? To convey that truth 
to persons in need of affirming love requires prayerful and thoughtful skill. 

Such a challenge was encountered many years ago in ministry to a gentleman 
whose wife had just gone through a twenty-second surgery for cancer. Her face had been 
largely eaten away by the cancer, leaving a husband reeling with unspeakable anguish 
and bitterness toward God. Stunned into silence, a young chaplain remembers struggling 
unsuccessfully to bridge with words the chasm between belief in a God of love and the 


'7 Oden, Pastoral Theology, 226. 
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discordant reality of what a faithful and loving husband was dealing with in his soul. The 
miracle is that the woman who endured all of this ended up being the one in ministry to a 
young chaplain and the husband she dearly loved. With grace-filled words formed on the 
anvil of untold suffering, she spoke of the love and grace of God who had been with her 
through it all. Her marred countenance was radiant with faith and trust in the One whose 
love had bridged the gap and enabled her to finish life well, embracing the gift of eternal 
life as she died. She had successfully worked through the anger that is inevitably a 
component of undeserved suffering. 

Marcia Webb has written powerfully about the place and function of anger in our 
relationship with both God and each other. She points out that there can be no forgiveness 
apart from a resolution of the anger that attends undeserved suffering. In a compelling 
article on this matter, she writes that, “It is typically imagined that anger serves only to 
distance persons from one another. . .. When the relationship is between humans and 
God, this dissolution may involve the abandonment of religious faith altogether.””° This 
was the danger the elderly couple faced at time of her death. Ironically, it was the one 
who suffered the most who demonstrated the pathway to reconciliation and peace with 
God and each other. 

A second consolation Oden sets forth is “The Free Will Defense” that enables us 
to speak well of God’s unfathomable goodness and power and suffering.” He says that it 


is an environment of finite freedom alone that can produce what a holy God requires of 


20 Marcia Webb, “Forgiving God: Reflections on Psychological Research Describing Spiritual 
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us—virtue and moral accountability.! It follows that this freedom and what it produces is 


the context for effective pastoral care ministry. For persons nearing the end of life, 
choices that lead in opposing directions must be made. Some will lead to growth in virtue 
and moral accountability, while some may not. The care giver is called to assist 
retirement home residents in sorting through the moral implications of the choices they 
face. 

It was Charles Colson who in the second half of his life discovered the secret of 
abundant living to be in prayerfully sorting through the moral implications of his failed 
life in politics. It was during this time that he learned “that maturing of the soul [comes] 
when you care more for other people than yourself.””” Out of self-absorption and the 
blight and despair of Watergate, Colson fashioned for his later years a care giving 
ministry that led many prisoners into a similar discovery of a vital relationship with God. 
This choice brings with it a satisfying reconciliation with family or friend—by 
implication, also with God. The care giver envisioned here is the one who will challenge 
and encourage the aging toward such a discovery.” 

It is this environment of finite freedom that offers a person the opportunity to 
grow in moral stature to the very end of life, thus lending yet more meaning to our stated 
goal of ‘finishing well.’ Reflecting on the value of positing such a free will defense in the 
Christian tradition, Jon Hoover observes that, “given the personal character of our 


relationship to God . . . the ratio of God’s saving intervention to human freedom varies 
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according to where we find ourselves in the love story that God is writing with us and 
through us in history.””4 

In devotional group sessions in our assisted living unit, often when reflecting on a 
psalm, residents were asked to reflect on their life-purpose for a particular day. They 
were encouraged to respond wisely to whatever the day may bring. While they cannot 
control what happens, they have an opportunity to affect the day’s outcomes positively by 
the choices they make. During such times of serious engagement, along with prayer and 
the singing of hymns, the spirit of the group was lifted into a higher plain of worship and 
thanksgiving, providing positive motivation and inspiration for the living of that day. It is 
in exercising the gift of free will that we are drawn into greater apprehension of the 
goodness, power, and presence of God. 

A third pastoral consolation we can draw on, says Oden, is that “God’s power can 
draw good out of any evil.”*> Drawing heavily on the perceptions of Augustine, he 
observes that “Jewish-Christian historical experience has discovered that God draws the 
greatest goods out of the greatest disasters. . . . It is a reliable premise in Christian 
pastoral care that the goodness of God would not have permitted an evil to exist in the 
first place had not God foreseen in some way . . . that a greater good could come out of it 
than if freely chosen evil had not been permitted to emerge at all.”*° John Frame points 
out the surprising ways in which this has been demonstrated to be so. We see it, he says, 


in the saga of Joseph in his elevation from being a slave to become the prime minister 
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under Pharaoh, as well as in the miraculous provision of God in Israel’s wilderness 
wanderings.’ 

Obviously, that perception is seen most dramatically and fully in the suffering and 
death of Jesus Christ. Determined and eloquent Christian apologist Ravi Zacharias points 
out insightfully that: 

At the very moment his Father seemed farthest from him, Jesus was in the center 

of his Father’s will. That is precisely what an understanding of the cross means 

.... What emerges from all these thoughts is that God conquers not in spite of the 

dark mystery of evil, but through it.78 
In acknowledging Jesus Christ as the Word become flesh and living among us, “full of 
grace and truth” (John 1: 14), we can be buoyed with confidence in confronting the 
reality of human suffering from a pastoral care perspective. In fact, there can be no 
effective pastoral care apart from this harsh, yet bracing realization; for there is nothing 
that can separate the Christian from the love of Christ whether, “hardship, distress, 
persecution, famine, nakedness, peril, or sword” (Rom. 8: 35). To be armed with this 
conviction, is to be prepared to face the most difficult instances of human suffering. We 
are in fact dis-armed and lost without it. Benjamin Larson wrestles with the ambiguities 
of the issue, but ends up asserting with Luther the mystery and terror of God: 

It is through the revealed God that the terror is overwhelmed by love; for it is 

there that we learn that everything must ultimately serve God’s love. .. . Who is 


the creature to question the workings of God in the hiddenness of God? Yet the 
God who is revealed to us through Jesus Christ is revealed as love.” 
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Is a person ever fully ready to face the implications of this truth? In some ways life can 

provide a person with too much shelter, in contradiction with what some have been called 
or forced to do. Yet there is nothing more inspiring or preparing for the soul than to 
contemplate our Lord’s suffering and death, or that of another, such as the very human, 
but triumphant Dietrich Bonhoeffer. 

Less than twenty-four hours before Bonhoeffer’s death, he held a service in a 
schoolroom become a cell, performing the office of a pastor. He prayed, and then read 
from Isaiah 53: 5 (“With his stripes we are healed”) and 1 Peter 1: 3 (“Blessed be the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ! By his great mercy we have been born anew to a 
living hope through the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead”).*° He then explained 
these verses, speaking in a manner that reached the hearts of all who were there. After a 
last prayer, the door opened “and two evil-looking men in civilian clothes came in and 
said: ‘Prisoner Bonhoeffer. Get ready to come with us.’”*! It was then that he spoke to a 
close friend the unforgettable words, “This is the end. For me the beginning of life.”°? 

Overblown? Not really! It is in the extremities of human experience, as in these 
examples, that we discover who we potentially are when faced with life’s most difficult 
circumstances—when held by that same, available power and grace that marked their 
extraordinary lives. We are not ready for the everyday challenge of pastoral care ministry 
until we at least begin to understand our own weaknesses, and our need to depend fully 


on the God who promises to make us more than able. “I can do all things through him 
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who strengthens me (Phil. 4: 13).” Quaker teacher and writer Thomas Kelly speaks 


profoundly of the commitment necessary to engage persons at such deeper levels: 

The heart is stretched through suffering, and enlarged. But O the agony of this 

enlarging of the heart, that one may be prepared to enter into the anguish of 

others! Yet the way of holy obedience leads out from the heart of God and 
extends through the Valley of the Shadow.*? 

A fourth consolation to consider is captured in the affirmation that there are 
lessons to be learned in times of affliction.*4 Some seem to learn those lessons, while 
others do not. If pastoral care givers have experienced this reality, then they are equipped 
to assist and encourage others to accomplish the same. Oden’s unique way of expressing 
this is that “Evil and suffering are at times experienced as purgative, like a needed 
medication . . . or a regimen that promotes health.”*> Drawing on the insights of Cyprian, 
Oden observes that “Through trial and testing we may grow. Then we are asked to trust 
in providence even when we cannot immediately see its benefits.”°° C. S. Lewis learned 
these truths well upon the death of his wife: 

Meanwhile, where is God? . . . But go to Him when your need is desperate, when 

all other help is vain, and what do you find? A door slammed in your face, and a 

sound of bolting and double bolting on the inside. After that, silence. You may as 

well turn away. The longer you wait, the more emphatic the silence will 

become. .. . What can this mean? Not that I am (I think) in much danger of 


ceasing to believe in God. The real danger is of coming to believe such dreadful 
things about Him.°’ 
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During any significant length of time in pastoral care with the aging, we are 


blessed to be with persons who grow morally and spiritually through suffering. Oden is 
careful to point out that this does not mean that suffering is good in itself, or that God 
ever wills that to be so, but that out of his power and goodness he can enable that 
suffering to be the means of a person’s spiritual growth.** From this we learn an 
important truth that we need never waste the sorrows that come our way: “That one’s 
sorrows are actually working for the faithful believer is predicated upon the faith that the 
unseen is the ultimate and supreme reality and that the present and visible are only 
relative and ephemeral.’”*? Christina Puchalski also speaks wisely as she observes that 
“Compassionate care does not allow for distancing. In being fully present and loving to 
another, one’s own pain and suffering may emerge. It takes skill to be able to handle that 
appropriately.”* 

A retired pastor and missionary suffered for about fifteen years with Parkinson’s 
disease and his health was rapidly declining. He experienced increased tremors and the 
helplessness of a deteriorating condition, and visitations were both difficult, yet 
meaningful. He one day shared with this writer what had been happening to him during 
sleep. With quiet, faltering voice he shared a most amazing story of ‘beings’ not of this 
world who were visiting him during the night. He called them ‘the appearers’—angelic 
beings who would often visit him, bringing a vivid sense of God’s presence and peace. It 


was then that the secret of this man’s most amazing life was revealed. Daytime hours 
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were at times all but unbearable, but at night, angelic beings would bring the comfort and 


strength that eluded his days. By the end of his life in this world, he had become a 
spiritual giant, blessing an entire community with the story of God’s goodness and grace. 
The chapel in which we worship today bears his name, along with that of his devoted 
wife. Although serving as his pastor, the real truth is that he was my mentor. Of such a 
person as this, medical doctor, author and professor Daniel Sulmasy has written, “When I 
enter their rooms, I sometimes feel the urge to remove my shoes, because I know that the 
ground on which I am about to tread is holy. .. . lam the one to whom enormous grace 
has been revealed.’”"! 

A fifth pastoral consolation spoken of by Oden takes into serious account that 
“opposition, tension, and struggle are necessary to growth, development, and healthy 
formation.’*” Even as our muscles require a challenging tension against which to struggle 
in order to strengthen them, even so do our psyches need the tension inherent in moral 
struggle and challenge for development. Oden goes on to say that, “Change does not 
occur without pain. Yet the incidental pain is functionally necessary to constructive 
change, which would not have occurred without it.” 


A clear application of this truth is in the aging process itself. Presbyterian minister 


Ronald Crossley puts it together refreshingly when he says that “in Christ God ages with 
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us and for us, and in Christ we age with God and for God.”** Here we see that aging 
involves a stretching and changing that even in relatively good health involves some 
measure of pain and suffering. In the incarnation Jesus came to ‘age’ with us—a most 
significant truth for pastoral care; therefore he is able to identify with us in the constant 
challenge and change of aging. In this he is never impervious to our pain! In the light of 
this pastoral consolation, there is value of praying with residents so that this truth is 
conveyed that the Lord understands us in our aging, for he was and is one who came to 
earth to age with us. It is through his resurrection that he points the way to final victory 
over death’s claim upon us. 

Paul Wadell adds significantly to Crossley’s insight, seeing in this pastoral 
consolation the grist and substance from which a person’s vocation or call emerges. It 
requires the embracing of gifts and opportunities that do not cease with our aging, but 
continue through to the time of our death: “But if we realize that we remain useful to God 
even as—and sometimes especially when—we grow weaker and more infirm, then aging 
can be embraced as a time of growth, enrichment and deepening holiness.”*> University 
of California, Berkeley law professor Phillip Johnson also found this to be so after 
undergoing a career threatening stroke. Faced with a radically changed situation, he 
testifies that: 

God helped me to ask the right question and also provided the answer I needed at 

the moment I began to ask. . . . The right question was not how I could go back to 

where I was but how I could go forward to live rightly in the changed situation. . . 


. What God seemed to be telling me in the hospital was . . . “There has been a 
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change in plan, and you are at your new post—where you are meant to be for this 
part of your life.”*° 


This truth is being lived out in our retirement community by two persons, long retired 
(one layperson and one clergy), now serving with the chaplain as pastoral care volunteers 
in a visitation ministry known as the Shepherd’s Staff. They speak with conviction of the 
significance of this opportunity in their continued spiritual growth, an opportunity that is 
adding ‘good life’ to their years. The hope is that we will soon be adding more persons to 
this ministry. 

In an article that focuses on the spiritual formation of the aging ‘Boomer’ 
generation, yet applies to those of more advanced years, Hal Pettegrew of Southern 
Baptist Seminary emphasizes the importance of the emergence of wisdom as a goal of 
their spiritual development: 

Wisdom is the capacity to face the aging process aware of the sovereignty of God, 

living life with God at the center. There is an awareness of how to live with both 

the limits and opportunities of being human . . . the wise person lives in deep 
loving relationships marked by both grace and truth.*7 
From this perspective, what assumes highest importance is not length of years, but the 
spiritual quality of them: a pronounced sense of well-being that overcomes the potential 


tedium of passing years. Out of this deep reservoir of well-being the finest of ministry is 


likely to flow. 
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Oden lifts up a sixth pastoral consolation which responds to a question people 
often ask, “Is suffering a chastisement?” He is careful to use the word ‘chastisement’ in 
its biblical meaning: “not direct punishment, [but] to purify, cleanse, or make chaste.””4° 

To chastise, in scripture, does not mean to hurt but to help through cleansing. 

God’s purpose in suffering is not to increase pain, but rather to increase our 

capacity for joy by making out of pain something that would have been less good 

without it. The key biblical text is better translated, “The Lord disciplines those 

whom he loves” (Heb. 12: 6, New English Bible), or, “It is where he loves that he 

bestows correction” (Knox translation). 
This is a very important distinction for pastoral care ministry. To approach a hurting 
person bearing the prospect of punishment for some wrongdoing is a mistaken 
characterization of the gospel, a non-starter for authentic and effective ministry. Rather, 
the care giver is called to do what our Lord was always found doing: sharing the good 
news that God intends and provides for the cleansing and healing of the human spirit, a 
re-directing of one’s path away from former things that hurt and harmed, toward the 
forgiveness and peace provided for us by a saving and healing Christ. 

We find a primary example of this in Luke’s account of the Prodigal Son (Luke 
15: 11-32. Consider the nature of this parent-God who runs ‘as one who has already 
forgiven’ to meet his wayward son. No part will he have in rehearsing the sins of a son 
who returns guilt-laden enough, needing no further reminder of his past. The son’s need 
is to be received unconditionally into the waiting arms of his father. Even so with pastoral 
care givers. They cannot leave a pastoral care encounter whole without freely giving the 


unconditional love that the sufferer needs for his or her wholeness. This story captures 


Oden’s meaning of good pastoral care, fulfilling God’s purpose not to increase pain, but 
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rather to increase our capacity for joy. The waiting Father represents the finest of pastoral 
care to be freely given to every person seeking healing from their pain. The repenting son 
returns home bearing the weight of a troubled conscience, finding in his father the agape 
love for which he longs. 

From his experience as a palliative care physician, author Ira Byock speaks of the 
nature and necessity of that healing in his book The Four things That Matter Most, words 
that need to be spoken to those with whom we have significant but broken relationships: 
“Please forgive me. I forgive you. Thank you. I love you.” It is the pastoral care giver 
who, from his or her own relational triumph, is best equipped to help another find the 
peace and joy of Christ present in the space once occupied by guilt and resentment. 

The last pastoral consolation is rightly understood as foundational and thus 
necessary to all of the rest. Each of the first six consolations can rest securely only as it 
premises the truths embodied in the seventh: that evil has no substance of its own, but 
exists parasitically as a privation of the good.*! Oden relies heavily on Augustine whom 
he quotes as saying that “God judged it better to bring good out of evil than not to permit 
any evil to exist”.°” This, Oden says, does not in any way diminish the reality of 
suffering, but puts the matter in the larger perspective of the perfect good from which it is 
fallen.*? Pastorally, this enables the care giver to help a sufferer to focus on the goodness 
of God rather than to be overwhelmed by a force that has no substantive or final power of 


its own. In this way, the sufferer may be encouraged to turn away from pain, limitation, 
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and even death, toward the one only source in whom there is healing, resolution, and 
perfect rest.>4 

Speaking insightfully and powerfully to the implications of this reality for 
pastoral care, Oden concludes that: 

God judged it better to bring health out of the risks of illness than to create what 

some might call a “better world” in which there was no possibility of sickness at 

all. God judged it better to allow physical limitations, suffering, and pain to exist 


dependently, because he judged it better to work toward bringing good 
functioning out of dysfunction than not to permit any sort of dysfunction at al 


s 
This reality is perfectly imaged in the Christ who one day surrendered his whole body to 
dysfunction in divine and unprecedented identification with, and invitation to, the infirm 
and hurting: 
Come to me, all you that are weary and are carrying heavy burdens, and I will 
give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn from me; for I am gentle and 
humble in heart, and you will find rest for your souls. For my yoke is easy, and 
my burden is light (Matt. 11: 28-30). 
It can be argued that fallen man has developed and perpetuates a vested interest in 
sustaining a status quo of debilitation, which would explain why persons in the time of 
Jesus could not countenance his shepherding and healing ministry. The prevalence of 
unbelief in today’s highly skeptical world serves that same purpose and forms the 
spiritual resistance we often find in ourselves as care givers, as well as in persons we 
endeavor to serve. This understanding of evil as the privation of the ‘good’ sheds light on 
the problem. The answer to the dilemma is in understanding pastoral care as acts of 


obedience that move the sufferer closer to the One who alone is ‘perfect goodness.’ In 


this regard, Oden says that “‘it is always possible to celebrate that which is good even 


+4 Oden. Pastoral Theology, 240. 
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when it has partially slipped into dysfunction. There is no evil that does not depend for its 
badness upon something better.”°° Here we see the evil of crucifixion standing in boldest 
relief over against the triumph and joy of the resurrection. 

At a recent gathering of the colloquium Socrates in the City, biblical theologian 
N. T. Wright spoke forcibly about the centrality of the resurrection: that it “is not 
primarily about going to heaven when you die. . . . Resurrection is about what happens 
after that. Resurrection is about the reaffirmation of the goodness of creation and it’s 
about the beginning, the launching of God’s project of new creation, beginning with 
Easter.”>’ “In the cross of Christ I glory, towering o’er the wrecks of time, all the light of 
sacred story gathers ‘round its head sublime.”°* 

This helps us greatly in coming to terms with the challenge of pastoral care, as 
persons empowered by God who in his Son has robbed sin, death, and hell of its power to 
destroy. The cross of Christ, as foil to the resurrection, gives to sinners and sufferers the 
victory that truly does overcome this otherwise inexplicable world. Knowing the power 
of the cross enables pastoral care givers to offer to others the same triumph they have 
both found and lived. Such personal triumph provides a climate conducive for others to 
overcome life’s most troubling issues, to the end that they will finish life well—a most 
perfect definition of what the will of God is for us all. 

These dynamics are found to be true in working with persons with various forms 


of dementia. Loss of memory is the absence of something that care giver and sufferer 


%6 Oden, Pastoral Theology, 241. 
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alike affirm as good. Yet it has no reality of its own, and can thus be overcome. Very 
often, in both one to one and group encounters with persons experiencing memory loss, 
an old and familiar hymn of the church will establish a vivid point of contact when other 
overtures may have fallen short. In a ‘kairos moment,’ the sufferer is given to be in touch 
with an earlier season of wholeness, and their response is one conveying recovery of the 
sense of well-being they once knew. Often, the praying of the Lord’s Prayer will 
accomplish the same purpose. 

It is also noted that this ministry to persons with dementia serves as a paradigm 
for ministry to all of the aging, with memory forming one pathway to wholeness, and 
familiar prayer and or communion another. Each is a means of recovering an earlier sense 
of divine presence and wholeness, a grasping of the now and future hope that we find in 
Christ, the One whom alone we count as ‘good.’ It was C. S. Lewis who once described 
such a moment as one in which “every bush is a Burning Bush and the world is crowded 
with God.”°? 

It seems important at this point to examine once again the nature of time. We, of 
course, experience it chronologically, or as ‘after-each-otherness.’ It is the poet who can 
liberate us from our captivity to linear time, and transport us into that better world of faith 
where the reality of the cross, illumined by the victory of the resurrection, becomes a 
present reality in pastoral care encounters. The key concept in this chapter, “finishing 
well,’ can be imaged best by Christ’s crucifixion and resurrection as a ‘present reality.’ 
We see it in a breakthrough moment for a dementia sufferer, in the reconciliation of a 
broken relationship, in the moment when forgiver and forgiven become one in the 


>»? Clive Lewis, quoted in Karen Speerstra and Herbert Anderson, The Divine Art of Dying: How to 
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crucified and risen Christ, when the acceptance of one’s own death is accepted as 
triumph—never defeat, when the acceptance of suffering becomes an immersion in God’s 
incomparable peace. 

This meaning speaks profoundly as a secret to this project, the end of which is the 
reality of God, “the still point of the turning world.” It is God’s presence with and in 
care giver and receiver, together necessary to reaching the goal of ‘finishing well.’ Given 
such gracious work of God, what difficulties and sufferings are not overcome in the joy 
of the divine presence? Speerstra and Anderson capture such a moment in part four of 
their book, Dying Into Life,®! quoting Martin Luther as saying if he knew the world was 
coming to an end, “he would plant a tree.”© That is the spirit of what we are terming 
‘finishing well.’ We live into dying and die into living, and in the process come to know 
what the Apostle Paul discovered that, “Death has been swallowed up in victory (1 Cor. 


15: 54b).” 


Conclusion 
Beginning with an affirmative answer to the question raised by William Simpson, 
“Can we speak of a theology of aging?” theological foundations for a final project has 
been set forth for “Finishing Well: A Model for Pastoral Care in a Life Plan Retirement 
Community.” Proceeding from there, this chapter has been organized using insights from 


seven of the twelve pastoral consolations formulated by Thomas Oden. They were chosen 
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on the basis of their value to pastoral care in dealing creatively and effectively with issues 
where “divine purpose seems most implausible and questionable, namely amid 
suffering.” Correlations were established as to how each of these consolations is related 
to the core concept of ‘finishing well.’ 

The seven pastoral consolations that form this theological design and their 
implications for pastoral care are as follows: 

The first consolation is that God does not directly will suffering. A right 
understanding of this consolation helps the pastoral care giver to deal with a most 
difficult question which places at stake the very profile and face of God. Is he like the 
Old Testament Yahweh, or the New Testament Jesus? The answer to this question will 
end up being ‘the face of God’ presented by care givers to persons nearing the end of life 
who need to finish life well. 

The Free Will Defense is the second consolation presented. A right understanding 
will bring into focus the significance of freedom and what this freedom makes possible in 
end of life challenges to make wise and moral decisions. This freedom is God’s good gift, 
a risky and irreplaceable element in making choices that will enable persons to finish life 
well. 

That God’s power can draw good out of any evil is the third consolation 
presented. It is a gift to look at things that seem evil with an eye to seeing the good 
resident in them. We need not deny the reality of evil, but rather discern the hidden good, 
seen in the light of our Christian faith. The challenge becomes one of how a care giver 


may best help a person affirm that ‘good’ in the conviction that it is stronger than any 
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evil. The goal of pastoral care is to minister from the standpoint of that ‘good’ to the end 
that a person will embrace it, and in so doing finish life well. 

The fourth consolation is that there are lessons to be learned in times of affliction. 
Realizing that no suffering is good in itself, it is profoundly true in our Christian tradition 
and experience to affirm that, when given to the Lord, suffering promises to be a 
powerful means of a person’s spiritual growth. Ours is an efficient God who never wastes 
the sorrows and hard places of life, but rather uses them as a means of preparing us for 
the eternal life he promises to all who believe and trust in him. This is the ultimate 
meaning of ‘finishing well.’ 

That opposition, tension, and struggle are necessary to growth, development, and 
healthy formation is the fifth consolation. Even as these discomforts were central to the 
earthly life of Jesus, even so should they be in the life of his followers. Even as our 
muscles require a challenging tension against which to struggle to develop strength, even 
so do our psyches need the tension inherent in moral struggle for spiritual development. 
While the physical will necessarily experience continuous decline, our spiritual selves 
have its opposite: the capacity for continuing increase—a partaking of Christ’s final 
victory over death’s claim upon us. 

Consolation number six helps us to consider and value the question: Is suffering a 
chastisement? We understand ‘chastisement’ in its biblical meaning “to purify, cleanse, 
or make chaste.”® This can serve to mold and shape the pastoral care we offer away from 
the threat of punishment and its attendant fears. Instead, we are able to encourage persons 
to move toward an increase of their capacity for joy, “for the Lord disciplines those 
whom he loves, and chastises every child whom he accepts (Heb. 12: 6).” 
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Oden’s seventh consolation is that evil has no substance of its own, but exists 
parasitically as a privation of the good. This consolation is understood as foundational 
and necessary to all of the rest. This offers a perspective in which every disability, every 
illness, every suffering is seen as ‘fallen’ from a previous state of perfection. The reality 
of disease is known through the knowledge of health. This truth gently guides pastoral 
care toward a focus on the goodness of God, rather than remain captive to an evil reality 
over which we have no leverage. Even death loses its sting (1 Cor. 15: 55). What a 
marvelous perspective this offers to envision what it means to ‘finish well!’ 

This particular theological approach to pastoral ministry grants to the care giver a 
most positive sense of the God we serve. Out of the reservoir of his abundance we have 
no bad news to share. Evil may always be overcome by good, sickness by health, and 
sadness by joy. The Apostle Paul, himself the recipient of good pastoral care, spoke of 
the results of it in these glowing terms, “Finally, beloved, whatever is true, whatever is 
honorable, whatever is just, whatever is pure, whatever is pleasing, whatever is 
commendable, if there is any excellence and if there is anything worthy of praise, think 


about these things” (Phil. 4: 8). 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


After having established the biblical, historical, and theological foundations for 
this project, we turn now to a consideration of the issue first raised in chapter one: the 
problem of ageism as it manifests itself in today’s youth-oriented society. To reiterate, 
our society is primarily geared to serve the young and the aging are often considered to 
be expendable, an economic burden to the community. The need to understand and 
address this issue is essential in the search for a sound theoretical basis for pastoral care 
ministry to the aging, particularly as it relates to the development of a final project— 
chapter six of this dissertation. 

As was stated in chapter one, it is a beautiful thing to understand that Jesus Christ, 
Son of God, came to earth to become one of us. So what did Jesus Christ do? He came 
voluntarily to live as one of us. He did not overlook us or barely tolerate us. He came and 
he died as ‘us,’ and his ultimate sacrifice makes the complete difference, forever defining 
the true meaning of love. It is from the standpoint of this very personal reality that 
practices are seen as symptomatic of a culture-wide ‘ageism.’ Inadvertently, they serve as 
challenges to the achievement of the laudable goals envisioned for this project, inviting 
consideration as to how they may best be overcome, or their effects at least be mitigated. 

In this chapter, contemporary resources will be examined from a variety of 
disciplines that will be helpful in the development of a model for pastoral care that will 
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assist elderly persons toward the goal of ‘finishing well.’ Theoretical bases will be 
examined and relevant findings of persons from the fields of medicine, hospice, 
counseling psychology, bio-medicine, gerontology, nursing, pastoral ministry, and social 
work, gleaning from them guidance and direction for the development of the proposed 
model. In so doing, their work will serve as a critique of wrong assumptions to which our 
culture holds. 

Special attention will be applied to current practices and findings within the 
discipline of social work in the development and application of reminiscence and life 
review theory. This was first propounded by Robert Butler in 1963, and is currently 
practiced in a variety of forms in the disciplines of social work, counseling psychology, 
medicine, gerontology, nursing, and pastoral care ministry.' It may be said that Butler is 
to reminiscence and life review theory what Elizabeth Kubler-Ross is to the study of 
death and dying. Recent literature will be reviewed from some of its practitioners, 
seeking relevant correlation of their practices for adaptation to this developing model. A 
working hypothesis is that reminiscence and life review, as they have been developed and 
are currently practiced, show promise of becoming valuable and needed aspects of 
pastoral care ministry here. From the study, conclusions will be drawn as to how 
reminiscence and life review are foundational for this project. 

The broad issue to deal with in this chapter is that of aging, as it is perceived and 
dealt with in the larger culture. There are existing modalities in our society that function 
in ways that work against the objectives and values we seek to uphold. These modalities 


often function at close to a subliminal level, making it difficult to identify the negative 


' Robert Butler, “The Life Review: An Interpretation of Reminiscence in the Aging,” Psychiatry 
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effects they have on the aging. Following are several of them that have deleterious effects 
on the elderly that in turn need to be creatively addressed, with their negative results 


mitigated in the work of pastoral care in a retirement community. 


The Therapeutic Culture 

In the therapeutic culture, growing old and forgetting are linked as inevitabilities, 
thereby biasing negatively our attempts to cope with a troubling reality. In a convincing 
way Keith Meador and Shaun Henson juxtapose what they term “Dementias of the Soul 
and the God Who Remembers.”” It is verifiably true that with advancing years “we 
experience a decrease in our brain size and weight . . . the narrowing of cerebral 
convolutions” along with a host of other evidences of deterioration.? However, in 
legitimate protest, Meador and Henson ask: “Is there not a sort of dementia of the soul in 
the life of the church, a forgetfulness of the truth, when we trade in our powerful salvific 
traditions and give way so readily to such assumptions as those undergirding a 
therapeutic culture?’ This chapter intends to show how an embracing of this dimension 


of the soul is an important key to creative and successful ministry to and with the aging. 


The Diversity Culture 
Holly Nelson-Becker and Edward Canda point out the progress that has been 


made in the inclusion of ‘spirituality’ as a legitimate and welcomed part of research in a 


Keith Meador and Shaun Henson, “Growing Old in a Therapeutic Culture,” in Growing Old in 
Christ, Ed. Stanley Hauerwas, Carole Stoneking, Keith Meador, and David Cloutier (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans Publishing, 2003), 116. 
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myriad of disciplines, “anthropology, medicine, nursing, religious studies, counseling, 
psychology, sociology, and other related disciplines.”> This growing trend, while 
welcomed, carries with it significant difficulties in terms of language. Definitions of 
‘spirituality’ across such a wide spectrum of fields prove difficult to conceptualize and 
6 
measure. 
Identifying the problem as “One Field but Many Voices,” Sociologist James Ellor 
says that: 
We find ourselves willing strangers in a strange land. As practitioners and 
researchers, we are coming to grips with the concept that there are many voices in 
our new field, each with a historic tradition and each with its own history and 
interpretation of life’s realities and heavenly pleasures . . . we need to be sensitive 
to the tried and true measures of the past, as well as foraging new approaches that 
are more sensitive to a wider diversity of persons.’ 
Our residents come to this retirement center out of the cold and confusion of this cultural 
enigma. With opened eyes, a pastoral care staff will be able to join with other care givers 
to provide a much warmer and healing reality, one that enables persons here to live the 
years remaining to them with greater understanding, meaning, and purpose, toward the 
stated goal of ‘finishing well.’ It is my conviction that wise and discerning use and 
application of reminiscence and life review theory will serve to ameliorate the language 


difficulties that are part of life here, even in this culturally homogeneous retirement 


center. 


> Holly Nelson-Becker and Edward Canda, “Spirituality, Religion, and Aging Research in Social 
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Aging is a Disease or a Problem to be Solved 

A third modality that negatively affects ministry with the elderly is the notion that 
aging is a disease or a problem to be solved by culture. This medical interpretation links 
readily with those cultural entities that stand to gain financially from it. From this point of 
view, the incentives are to provide remedies that would produce antidotes to this 
‘disease’ — resulting in products that flood the marketplace that become a form of denial 
of what should more creatively be seen as the gift of years.* While it can be illusory to 
think romantically of life in its “golden years,’ it is exciting to see life in its positive 
frame of realizing the fruits of one’s life-endeavors, an opportunity to experience the 
satisfactions that come with wise choices—an autumn of seed well planted, cultivated, 
and ready for harvest.’ Residents of this community must never be seen as problems to be 
solved, but as persons to be loved, helped, and encouraged by care givers to live their 
remaining days as those infinitely valued by God. To communicate this reality to our 


residents is a calling of the highest order. 


Socioeconomic Considerations 
Stephen Long’s contribution to the book Growing Old in Christ is a chapter 
describing the current conflict between theology and economics. He writes: 


We speak of ‘aging’ rather than ‘dying’. We still possess preparatory duties 
for death, but these duties take as their primary purpose a comfortable 
retirement before death so that we will be the least burdensome on our 
relatives, friends, and enemies. Such duties can easily conflict with 
previously practiced theological duties to prepare daily for death at all ages 


8 Patricia Jung, “Differences among the Elderly: Who Is On the Road to Bremen?,” in Growing 
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through a severe and holy discipline. The language of dying is no longer cloaked 

in garments such as fasting, prayer, and preparation for suffering. Instead, it is 

dressed up with retirement, pensions, and security.!° 

Given this untenable dichotomy, we find ourselves awkward and uncomfortable 
in jockeying back and forth between incompatible metaphors of economic necessity and 
spiritual values. Should economic analysis win out, we are left barren of what we need 
the most: the nurture we find in the spiritual disciplines. The question becomes one of the 
ultimate locus and source of our values. Will our worth be determined by the shallowness 
of market politics or the inexhaustible needs of the spirit—a most sobering and important 
deliberation?'! Efficiency in life planning, with its political and economic 
considerations, replaces an ethic of the priority of virtue, and a life that spiritually ends 
well. Dollar signs are the new language of such an ethic, which runs counter-grain to 
historic Christian values. The change is subtle, but profound, with the danger of 
subjugating spiritual and moral considerations to the banalities of market economics. 
What, after all, is the worth of a soul? Dollar signs are in danger of becoming grave 
markers for such frivolous wasting in a culture not dead yet, but surely in danger of 
dying. Such a reality is reflected in the struggles of the aging that are gifted with enough 
historical memory to notice the difference that has come about during their lifetimes.!* 

Such a sobering analysis is corroborated by Clive Lewis in his book The Abolition 


of Man where he speaks of the ‘planners’ as ‘conditioners’ who unintentionally, 
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sometimes intentionally, rule out or ignore the very values upon which continuing life 

depends. 
It is not that they are bad men. They are not men at all. Stepping outside the Tao, 
[time honored values and traditions upon which good life depends] they have 
stepped into the void. Nor are their subjects necessarily unhappy men. They are 
not men at all; they are artefacts. Man’s final conquest has proved to be the 
abolition of Man. 

Though penned over seven decades ago, his words are frighteningly descriptive and 


prophetic for our times. Pastoral care givers must understand that this dilemma underlies 


many of today’s struggles of the soul. 


Some Contemporary Models for Pastoral Care 

From his diverse education, clinical training, and experience as theologian, 
ordained minister, registered nurse specializing in psychiatry and intellectual disability, 
and mental health chaplain, John Swinton sets for us a strong, overall spiritual 
perspective for the work of pastoral care in a retirement community. The lens he offers 
represents integration and blending of the understandings of psychology, mental health, 
and disability within the larger framework of Christian faith and practice. “A Christian 
approach to end-of life care,” he says, “involves much more than palliation and good 
patient care . . . a formative task that finds its theological roots in Jesus’ words in John 
10: 10: ... [have come that they may have life, and that they may have it more 


abundantly” (NKJV, emphasis his). . . . what it might mean to die abundant deaths?””!* 


3 Clive Lewis, The Abolition of Man (San Francisco, CA: Harper Collins, 1944), 64. 
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His words lend depth of meaning to a clear objective of this dissertation: to enable 


persons to finish life well. From this perspective, death comes to us not as an enemy to be 
feared, but as a friend to be welcomed, framed in the Christian’s abounding hope of 
resurrection and eternal life. Speaking of Dietrich Bonhoeffer in a colloquium on the 
nature of good and evil, biographer Eric Metaxas quotes Bonhoeffer just before his death 
as saying: 

Who knows whether in our human fear and anguish, we are only shivering and 

shuddering at the most glorious, heavenly blessed event in the world? Death is 

hell and night and cold, if it is not transformed by our faith. But that is just what is 

so marvelous, that we can transform death.!> 
For the pastoral care giver, this must be more than a theological construct, but a matter of 
deep spiritual conviction. From the inner strength this assurance provides there is bound 
to emanate from the care giver an inspired quality of care that will help guide the care 
receiver to embrace the best of life to the very end of his or her days. Through his 
pervasive immersion in scripture, and his evident experience of it, Swinton conveys a 
life-affirming dynamic that promises not to fade with the inevitable accompaniments of 
aging, conveying a faith strong to comfort and sustain until the moment of one’s passing. 
“Rather,” he says, “life in all its fullness relates to living our lives in ways that reveal our 
love for God, self, and one another in all things and at all times, including times of 
suffering and death.” '© 

From a strong philosophical and faith background, Louisville Seminary professor 


Amy Pauw reinforces Swinton’s persuasion of a positive and life-affirming view of 


death. “As we live longer and tend increasingly to die in hospitals of chronic diseases,” 
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she says, “the ‘rescue credo’ of modern medicine often interferes with our chances of 
dying well.”!” It serves to postpone our dealing with life’s most fundamental and 
important issues, questions that have to do with the need for the healing of broken 
relationships, including our relationships with God. 

When considering the time frame of dying, whether brief or longer, it fades into 
insignificance in the face of life’s most urgent questions. It is, thankfully, in the midst of 
these frames that we may encounter the God who in such times chooses to be with us. 
While the promise of rescue of which she speaks may seem to offer needed shelter, it can 
be only a respite from having to deal with life’s most urgent questions. This is where we 
as pastoral care givers need to successfully deal with the reality of our deaths, and from 
that experience be prepared to share the good news that we are not alone in the time of 
passing. Our lives must be a convincing witness to this truth. 

Corresponding very closely to the thoughts of Swinton and Pauw are the thoughts 
of Karen Scheib, Associate Professor of Pastoral care and Pastoral Theology at Candler 
School of Theology. In her thoughts on end of life care, she writes of the importance of 
memory. Medical definitions of death, while efficient and culturally necessary, neglect 
entirely the dimension of meaning. It tells us little or nothing about the essence and 


significance of a person’s life.'* Insightfully, she understands that “Remembering, as a 
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practice of care, is not simply calling to mind, but ‘re-membering’—that is, reconnecting 
persons to the Body of Christ.”!? What a powerful thought! 

In this she understands all of life as a journey toward God, with death and 
resurrection being steps along the way. The pastoral care giver is called to be present with 
persons to encourage the discovery and rediscovery of their connections to God, with the 
Body of Christ metaphor illuminating the importance of their relationships with one 
another. “Reclaiming the language of the soul’s journey can provide a way for both care 
providers and care receivers to talk about this passage.””° 

Allen Verhey is the Professor of Christian Ethics at Duke Divinity School. In his 
writings he brings ethical considerations into the discussion of medical health practices. 

The practices of piety seem to have been pushed to the margins of medical care, 

retreating more and more as the knowledge and power of medicine advance, 

surviving only in a bad joke now and then, as when the doctor told her patient that 
the only thing left to do was to pray, and the patient replied, “Is it that bad, 
then?! 
When it is considered little more than a polite practice in the service of medicine, or 
when it is totally divorced from reality, being considered an ineffective add-on to a 
physician’s care, then the practice of prayer has lost its rightful place in the care of souls 
and medicine has lost a helpful partner in its medical practice.” Effective pastoral care 


embraces the practice of prayer as communicated by the prayerful life style and practice 


of chaplain and care giver, including prayer for physicians and nurses who work 
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alongside them. The compartmentalization of life, as we experience it in our modern 
world, is no friend to the healing grace that is offered to all who will with one accord 
welcome and receive it. 

Returning to the insights of John Swinton that are relevant to this discussion, he 
points out the limitations of medicine in answering the more difficult questions of life. 
“Valuable as medicine is,” he says, “it can only answer some questions and offer relief 
within certain areas. The experience of suffering stretches the language of medicine and 
science to a point where it simply cannot contain the experience.””? So if these cannot 
contain it, what can? There is no answer apart from the faith we claim, and the answer is 
startling. “But God does promise to give suffering a shape [cruciform] and a context 
[persons for whom he died] that are potentially transformative.”** This answer forms the 
shape of pastoral care ministry, a task that does not avoid issues of suffering and death, 
but rather embraces them in the assurance of God’s presence in their midst. From such 
sacred encounters, care giver and receiver alike may emerge transformed by the God 
whose presence stood with them in the suffering.”> Sadly, a patient’s hope may remain 
with the doctor and technology, while the larger faith questions remain unattended, 
awaiting a crisis and condition quite beyond the reach of medical technology. These are 


issues that cry out for the pastoral care giver to engage the patient in the struggle for hope 
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and meaning that will enable a person to know with assurance that whether they live or 
die, they are the Lord’s.”° 

Now a Professor of Practical Theology at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Abigail Evans founded and directed National Capital Presbytery Healing Ministries in 
Washington D.C., establishing a collaborative model for health care professionals in the 
care of the sick or sorrowing patient and her family.”’ Included were professionals from 
the disciplines of religion, medicine, and nursing. The basis of this collaboration was in 
the understanding that pastors, physicians, and nurses are agents of God who is the source 
of all healing.”* She states her case in a way that blends well with the thinking of 
Swinton, Pauw, Scheib, and Verhey, observing that, “We have lost the art of dying well 
because we have allowed our deaths to be orchestrated by the medical profession.””’ She 
notes that the problem has even increased with the more recent addition of treatment 
options in the form of advance directives, further obscuring from the patient the ever- 
present end of life considerations that need to be addressed.*° In reflecting on her 
thoughts and approach, and in losing the art of dying well, we also lose sight of the art of 
living well, which is the basic synergy of this project, to minister to the aging for the 
purposes of optimal living up to and including the time of one’s death. It is the special 


task of the pastor or chaplain, in agreed-upon collaboration with medicine and nursing, to 
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accomplish the goal of finishing well. Through training and experience, he or she is 
uniquely positioned to bring this about through the gifts and graces that are the very heart 
of our faith traditions. These include being a caring presence and a bearer of the symbols 
of hope and healing through sacramental and liturgical resources, through prayer and the 
reading of scripture, and the providing of spiritual assessment and care.°! 
There is a very intriguing image of end of life care in the final chapter of the book 
Living Well and Dying Faithfully. The image offered by its authors is that of a flock of 
geese flying in a V formation. 
At the head of the flock is the windbreaker. She takes the wind full on and breaks 
it in order that the passage of the others can be made smoother and their efforts 
and stresses can be eased. But she can only do this for so long. When she tires, 
she moves back, and another goose takes her place. Now she can rest and be 
strengthened and encouraged by the other geese as they move toward their 
destination. The journey is hard work. Sometimes one of them becomes exhausted 
or ill and falls to the ground. When this happens, other members of the flock join 
the fallen one until he dies or until his strength returns. If he regains his strength, 
he flies back with the others to join the V.*” 
This is a powerful image of Christian community in ministry to and with the aging. Geese 
are made to fly in formation, being more successful in flight than if each of them was 
flying alone. Their instincts keep them in formation, and if the one leading falters, there is 
another goose to take its place. Other geese seem not to mind breaking rank to offer hope 
and help to those who are struggling and who will eventually die. We know that in the 


case of geese they are governed by instinct, “but in the case of the church, the journey is 


initiated, guided, and energized by God . . . a people who can embody a different 
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imaginative vision of what it means to deliver end-of-life care that takes most seriously 


the reality of God and God’s destination for all human beings.”** 


Social Work, Reminiscence and Life Review: Partners for Ministry 

Along with models for ministry from the disciplines of psychology and theology 
already discussed in this chapter, consideration will now be given to a new perspective 
drawn initially from the discipline of social work—a new area of research for this project. 
Therefore, concentration on findings and insights from their studies in reminiscence and 
life review come into focus as they pertain to the possibilities for pastoral care ministry 
with the elderly. While beginning with the findings of sociologists, other disciplines are 
making good use of those same approaches. Reminiscence and life review are in fact 
being used widely today, with a strong correlation of findings for persons working in the 
overlapping fields of counseling psychology, gerontology, nursing, hospice, and pastoral 
care. 

David Moberg is Sociology Professor Emeritus at Marquette University in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin.** Trust in his thoughts has grown out of his long and affirmative 
relationship with the church. Thus we hear through him a very filial relationship between 
sociology and theology and their common concern for the needs of the aging. He points 
out that, “Until relatively recently, spirituality was not considered an appropriate subject 
for scientific investigation. . . . Even disciplines like the psychology and sociology of 


religion ignored it . . . too ineffable, mystical, abstruse, and intangible for scientific 
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scrutiny.” Moberg has proved to be an important bridge from the field of social work, 
with its more scientific approach, to the realm of the spiritual as represented by the 
church, helping to make spirituality a more acceptable subject for investigation and 
measurement. This same developing rapport is now evident in fields as varying as 
medicine, nursing, epidemiology, sociology, psychology, philosophy, and other 
humanities.*° Even in the biological realm, in surprising fashion, Moberg states that, “the 
genetic perspective is consistent with the biblical explanation that God placed eternity in 
the human heart, even though people ‘cannot fathom what God has done from beginning 
to end’” (Ecclesiastes 3: 11, NIV).°’ Due to this change, the realm of the spiritual is 
today being taken with much greater seriousness. 

Following are some findings from research that are relevant to the point: 
First, “On average, persons with high levels of spirituality have better marriages, higher 
levels of hope for their own future, more optimism, and better self-esteem than those 
whose spirituality is low.”3* Secondly, “Prayer, faith, and religious coping were strongly 
correlated with mental health and inversely related to depression.””*? A third observation 


is that “The importance of one’s faith had the strongest association with positive mental 
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health,’ Last, “Spirituality is an effective resource for dealing with a variety of illnesses 
and end-of-life issues by both patients and their family members.”*! 

The balance of Moberg’s article documents similar test results that lead us to the 
conclusion that it makes sense to nurture spirituality. While all of this is encouraging for 
application to this project, Moberg is careful to point out the need for further research. 
Much is yet to be done to take into account the vast variety of ‘spiritualties’ that are 
present in our culture, though this does not loom large for a homogenous setting such as 
this one.*” His conclusion is striking, “that recent conceptual, theoretical, and empirical 
research related to spirituality is reinforcing and solidifying evidence that the human 
spirit is the central core of religion and may actually constitute the essence of humanity. 
Nurturing spirituality contributes to the physical, mental, and social well-being of 
individuals and of society at large.” 

The discussion of reminiscence and life review begins with Faith Gibson, one of 
the dominant voices in the field today. 

[She] is an Emeritus Professor of Social Work, University of Ulster, in Northern 

Ireland. She trained as a social worker and teacher in the Universities of 

Sydney, Queensland and Chicago and is president of the Northern Ireland 

Reminiscence Network. . . . Her writing is based on many years of experience as a 

social work practitioner, teacher, reminiscence worker and researcher.** 


So what is reminiscence theory? Implicit in the word itself is the notion of remembering 


the past. So what then is the purpose of the remembering? Gibson emphasizes that it 
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involves a search for an understanding of the past, a re-tracing of one’s history, a 
discovery and re-discovery of who we are through connecting the dots of our past in 
patterns of coherence in family and community that bring meaning and purpose to our 
existence. In reminiscing we gain understanding of our identity now as it has been shaped 
by persons and forces in our past. This understanding is potentially dynamic in that in the 
re-visiting we stand to gain significant insight and perspective by which to re-assess the 
past in a more positive light, ““a means of becoming more contented with ourselves now 
and who we may become in the future.” 

The reminiscence movement is not confined to social work, but is much broader 
in scope, multi-disciplinary in nature, with various therapeutically oriented movements 
able to derive benefits from the premises and promises inherent in its dynamic nature. Its 
precepts are readily adaptable to the growth and therapeutic goals of “psychodynamic, 
clinical, cognitive, and autobiographical psychology, anthropology, neurobiology, and 
oral history.’“° The creative arts become useful tools in stimulating and bringing to recall 
events from the past, to furnish them with feeling and substance. Examples cited by 
Gibson include literature, drama, music, dance, photography, and the graphic arts, all 
means by which the senses are maximized to become pathways for accessing and 
recovering the gold of the past.*” With such apparent gain comes change in the present, 
which in turn opens new vistas for the future. 

Gibson observes that reminiscence work “is usually cumulative with one memory 


leading onto another.” Likewise, one person’s sharing stimulates the same in others. This 
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characteristic makes reminiscence work very important in present ministry.** As a 
personal observation, reminiscence theory is deeply embedded in this doctoral program. 
Personal autobiography has served the very purpose outlined in this chapter and will be 
enacted in ministry. A healthy reminiscing of the past brought and continues to bring 
insight and change to the present, and prepares a person for a better future, regardless of 
the length of that future. 
Gibson outlines ten reasons for doing reminiscing work in her writings, indicated 
as follows: 
Reminiscence makes connections between a person’s past, present and future. . . . 
encourages sociability and opens up new relationships. . . . confirms a sense of 
unique identity and encourages feelings of self-worth. . . . assists the process of 
life review. . . . challenges the distribution of power. . . . encourages 
communication and assists staff development. . . . aids assessment of present 
functioning and informs care plans. . . . reverses the gift relationship through 
teaching, preserving and transmitting knowledge and values. . . . [and] contributes 
to social inclusion and community development. Reminiscence and related 
activities are relatively easy to undertake, economical, low risk and are widely 
enjoyed.” 
All of these reasons fit the context of this retirement center very well, and serve to 
validate the choices made to incorporate reminiscence work, as well as life review, in the 
work of pastoral care ministry here. 
The second facet of reminiscence theory is about ‘life review.’ What is meant by 
this term? For understanding we turn to a second of Faith Gibson’s books where she 


quotes Robert Butler, widely recognized as founder of the reminiscence movement:~” 
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While it is useful to develop objective, quantitative, psychological, and 
psychosocial measures of reminiscence and life review, perhaps their strength lies 
ultimately in the qualitative realm—teflecting a kind of meditation on an 
individual’s vanished world, that is, one’s own life and the anticipated loss of self 
as one grows older and experiences the rising expectation of death. The life 
review may help guide individuals during the final stage and help organize a 
sense of one’s own life purpose.”! 


Given these understandings, we see that reminiscence and life review are of the same 
vintage serving “many different functions for diverse people and different functions for 
the same person at different times.”°” 

Life review is a somewhat narrower term, more formal than simple reminiscence, 
usually a more systematic review of one’s past life, particularly adaptable for use in 
transitional times of a person’s life, such as advancing age, serious illness, or a time of 
bereavement. In their book From Age-ing to Sage-ing, Zalman Schachter-Shalomi and 
Ronald Miller speak of it as “Coming to Terms with the Past.”>* Time is not linear, they 
assert, but stretchable. Given this unique perspective, elderly persons can and should be 
afforded an opportunity to revisit, reframe, and reshape the past, gathering pearls of 
wisdom from apparent losses and painful failures—in essence performing “reconstructive 
inner surgery on ourselves.”°> 


Elizabeth MacKinlay is another important proponent of reminiscence and life 


review theory and practice from across disciplinary lines. From her perspective as an 
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Anglican priest and voluminous work with the elderly, she conflates a number of terms: 
reminiscence, life review, autobiography, narrative gerontology, spiritual reminiscence 
and spiritual autobiography, reminiscence therapy, and spiritual reminiscence work as 
indicative of today’s fascination with human story. She observes that every person has a 
story, and that through listening and being listened to those stories enable older persons 
to experience both provisional and final meanings of their years.°° 

What then are the therapeutic and life-enhancing qualities of reminiscence and 
life review as ‘story’? First, she says that “story connects us to our deepest points of 
being, to our souls.”°’ We can understand that our physical selves recede in awareness 
even as our essential spiritual selves come into sharper focus. Within this seeming 
vulnerability there may arise surprising strength and healing that is life-affirming and 
transforming. Second, “Stories being composed of both facts and possibilities leave open 
the possibility of spiritual journey through the lifespan.”°* In this we become aware of a 
future once considered closed that is now open to new possibilities and laden with 
previously hidden potential. Such insight is powerfully life-enhancing for the aging. 

Third, “The meaning and nature of time can also be considered at a spiritual 
level.”*? Clock time recedes in awareness and importance as story time opens from its 


connection to the past toward a future in which we may know that “God still walks in the 
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garden in the cool of the day, and every bush is aflame with His presence.”® Fourth, 
“The interrelated dimensions of both the personal and the larger story link very well to 
the spiritual dimension.””*! In this we become aware that our personal stories are an 
essential part of a much larger story, namely that of Christ. 

In an article on Symbol Ritual and Dementia, Kerrie Hide reminds us that 
“Memory serves the function of integrating present experience with the mystery of 
Christ’s life, death, resurrection and ongoing presence with us.” The perception of 
ourselves as individuals, though not lost, is hidden within the more vital connection of 
ourselves with others in community and with God. The key to discerning these 
connections is in listening to one another, and listening well, thereby discovering our 
identities within the context of the whole. 

Emma Justes brings out an important understanding about memory in her 
observation that, “Without memories of my past and memories of recent experiences, I 
do not have an identity. Life does not make sense to me.”°* Reminiscence and life review 
are effective and viable ways of helping the elderly to strengthen their sense of self, more 
importantly, of self in God. This will require great skill and commitment on the part of 
those working with reminiscence and life review in pastoral care ministry. A prime 
necessity for them will be that of developing good listening skills. Persons will not be 


likely to share their stories if no one is listening, or listening slightly. Justus expresses 
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this well when she says that “Listening in faith includes listening for the voice of God as 


I listen to another person .. . to listen with thoughtful availability. . . . Listening in faith is 
done with awareness that God is going to show up.” Positive outcomes in reminiscence 
and life review are not likely to happen in the absence of profound and faith-filled 
listening on the part of the care giver. 

Gerontologist Jane Thibault and educator and chaplain Richard Morgan express 
the importance of listening to persons with dementia when they speak about their work 
with those suffering that malady. What is required is listening with heart and soul, which 
is in essence the gift of unconditional love, being willing to go where they take you in 
conversation. Thibault tells this moving story of a patient whose mind was stuck in 1942. 

Since I learned to depart from the reality-orientation approach, I have taken many 

wonderful journeys into the past. I remember Mildred, whose mind was living in 

1942. She took me to wonderful places. We went to USO dances and said a 

farewell to many soldiers who were being shipped overseas. There was one 

special soldier she mentioned with tears in her eyes. “He never came home,” she 
said. Her past became her present, and mine too. 
In a very compelling book, Karen Speerstra co-authors with Herbert Anderson from a 
highly unusual perspective, an account of her own dying as she is dying. Together they 
share important insights about the significance of life review as storytelling. It not only 


“creates memories, it also validates our existence.” It also serves to form the way in 


which others will remember us, and although those who survive us will make 
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emendations of their own, “the autobiography belongs to the dying person alone.” It is 
the grace of care givers, along with family and friends, who “must listen, and listen 
deeply;” and this “respectful, silent presence” may help a person experience a good end 
that will also facilitate their own mourning. Such endings as this enable both the dying 
and those attending the dying to ‘let go of life.’® 

From her standpoint as a social worker in Hospice, Florence Soltys speaks of the 
importance to those who are dying of reviewing the past in order to discern the meaning 
and purpose of their lives in the present. “The awareness of mortality becomes the crucial 
defining moment . . . this awareness forces the individual to find or construct significance 
and meaning in life or to surrender to terror.” Victor Frankl reminds us of the weight of 
such existential threat, that “meaning must be found and cannot be given. And it must be 
found by oneself, by one’s own conscience.””° As therapeutic care givers, we can perhaps 
ameliorate the load of such threatened terror, assisting persons in a life, faith, and God- 
affirming discovery of meaning and purpose, with life review and care-filled listening as 
a means to this end. The result will be an opportunity for those who are dying to effect 
closure, to affirm their own existence, and to express their deepest feelings for those they 


care about.’! 
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The work of Pam Schweitzer and Errollyn Bruce has been in the area of 


reminiscence work with persons suffering from dementia. Over the course of the last two 
decades, they have accumulated evidence of the value of such an effort. In their book 
Remembering Yesterday, Caring Today they list six reasons for the use of reminiscence 
in dementia care.’” Those reasons include: getting to know and understand people better, 
as a means of promoting conversation and communication, as a confidence-building 
activity, helping people maintain and access autobiographical memory, developing group 
belonging, and celebrating difference.”? The assumption underlying their work is that we 
can come to know more about them by encouraging them to share their past and 
demonstrating more than casual interest in it: “what a person chooses to communicate 
about his or her past life has the potential to tell us something, both about that life, and 
about how the person is feeling in the present.””* The reason for consideration of 
reminiscence and life review with persons with dementia is totally relevant to work being 
conducted in Hill View’s Wesley Village, its memory support unit. 

The experience of Jane Thibault and Richard Morgan is a corroboration of this 
finding. They report that “these support groups help persons [with dementia] bond with 
one another and give them a sense of belonging. . . . The sense of belonging to the same 
community enhances group members’ worship.’> They report finding that familiar music, 
memory cues, visual and tactile symbols with music, the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 


and a closing affirmation all serve to be helpful in worship services for persons with 
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dementia, which is of immense significance. Matters of common faith that extend back 


into childhood may be among the last things to go.’° 


Conclusion 

In this chapter the topic of the culture-wide problem of ageism has been 
discussed, being geared primarily to serve the needs and aspirations of the young. 
Included in the analysis is a personal review and critique of my own participation in the 
problem. In this regard, a number of ways have been delineated in which our society has 
either dealt inadequately, or failed to respond at all to the issue of ageism. Examples of 
this include a description of ourselves as a therapeutic culture, a diversity culture, and 
aging as a problem to be solved. These realities serve as a challenge to the achievement 
of the goals envisioned for this project. 

Contemporary resources, disciplines of medicine, hospice, psychological 
counseling, gerontology, nursing, pastoral ministry, and social work, the latter being a 
new area for pastoral care study and application for this project, are all examined. Some 
contemporary models for pastoral care are considered, including writings from 
theologian, minister, and mental health practitioner John Swinton and seminary 
professors Amy Pauw, Karen Scheib, Abigal Evans, and Allen Verhey. In addition to 
their ministries of teaching, these persons are all concerned with and engaged in the work 
of caring for the aging. 

Beginning with these models, the thoughts, writings, and experiences of persons 
in the field of sociology and social work, concentrating on current research and study in 
the relatively new field of reminiscence and life review theory and practice, are 
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considered. Beginning with the writings and insights of sociologist David Moberg, social 


work and reminiscence and life review are interpreted as contemporary partners with the 
church for ministry to the aging. Faith Gibson, Emeritus Professor of Social Work at the 
University of Ulster, Northern Ireland has also been a very important contributor to this 
study, as has Elizabeth MacKinlay, a theologian, priest, and Director of the Center of 
Ageing and Pastoral Studies in Australia. In the latter part of this chapter, helpful 
guidance is utilized from the writings and pastoral care experience of Emma Justus, Jane 
Thibault and Richard Morgan, Karen Speerstra and Herbert Anderson, Florence Soltys, 
Pam Schweitzer, and Errollyn Bruce. 

The conclusion of this chapter is focused on reminiscence and life review, as they 
are further developed and implemented. They show promise of becoming valuable and 
needed aspects of pastoral care retirement center ministry. With further training and 
experience, pastoral care staff will join with other caring staff to provide a healing 
environment that will enable persons to live their remaining years with fullness of 
meaning, blessing, fruitfulness, and purpose—all elements of what this project intends for 


aging persons to finish life well. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


This final chapter embodies the culmination of a study in pastoral care ministry at 
Hill View Retirement Center by its chaplain and the director of the study. The purpose of 
the project, “Finishing Well,” is to implement and evaluate a unique approach to Bible 
study conducted with three already existing Bible study groups who are residents of the 
retirement center. This approach has been researched and developed through study of the 
writings of prominent practitioners in the study of reminiscence and life review, which 
are reviewed in chapters two and five of this dissertation. 

In its essential nature, Hill View Retirement Center is a grieving community. 
Persons arrive in the midst of experiencing the loss of home, vocation, status, spouse, or 
family member, with a muted, yet threatening, prospect of immanent further loss, up to 
and including death. Among these inevitabilities are anticipations of transitional losses 
related to the uncertainties of health and aging, including a continuum of slight to 
profound memory loss. Therefore, spiritual life programming at Hill View must be 
vigilant in providing experiences where issues related to memory, grief, and loss are dealt 
with in helpful ways, leading toward the stated goal of this project: that persons in this 
retirement community will finish life well. In this study, reminiscence and life review 


have been found to be a means to that end: a methodology that deals creatively with the 
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past, with an eye to an improved, ongoing present reality, and that prepares a person to 
move toward the goal of finishing life well. 

A special focus on “Finishing Well” is highlighted in the work of Elizabeth 
MacKinlay and Corrine Trevitt, in addition to other notable researchers in this field.' The 
approach to the study and implementation of the project has its biblical foundation in 
chapter two: an exegetical study of King David through the lens of the Twenty-Third 
Psalm in the Old Testament and the Apostle Peter’s post-resurrection conversation with 
Jesus as found in John 21: 15-19. Its historical foundation in chapter three traces the 
historical development of pastoral care, beginning with the work of Anton Boisen,” father 
of the modern pastoral care movement, through to the ground breaking work of Robert 
Butler,’ pioneer in the reminiscence and life review field, on to MacKinlay and Trevitt, 
previously cited, and other present-day practitioners in that movement. Chapter four 
contains discussion on the theological foundation and warrant for careful use of the same, 
based on the theological affirmations of Thomas Oden in his explication on the nature of 


evil.* Chapter five explores further the theoretical basis for today’s use of 
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reminiscence and life review, with a focus on the work of MacKinlay and Trevitt, Faith 


Gibson,” Jane Thibault and Richard Morgan,° and other workers in that field. 


Project Director 

Now in his eleventh year as chaplain of the retirement center, the designer and 
implementer of the project, believes that it is important for the elderly to know God and 
to affirm transcendent spiritual values and meaning as they near the end of their lives. 
With this premise and value in mind, the purpose of the project is to develop a process 
that will assist and encourage participants to identify and affirm the transcendent spiritual 
values to which they already hold, and to build and nurture them so that they may finish 
life well. Implied is the belief that this will in turn lead to an enhancement of their present 
life experience, thus providing impetus and hope for persons to finish life well. 

It is important to note that I am a resident of the community I have been studying. 
At age eighty-two I have the unique perspective of being ‘one of them.’ This experience 
has been both a burden and blessing. The burden has been the daunting challenge to 
maintain appropriate objectivity in the study. How can a person study himself? To 
attempt to do so can at times be frightening, but with sufficient attention to introspection, 
journaling, prayer, and consultation with mentors, peers, and associates, it can not only be 
done, it can and has proved to be a most significant experience in my life. That is the 


blessing! 


5 Faith Gibson, Reminiscence and Life Story Work: A Practice Guide (Philadelphia, PA: Jessica 
Kingsley Publishers, 2011). 


® Jane Thibault and Richard Morgan, No Act of love Is Ever Wasted: The Spirituality of Caring for 
Persons with Dementia (Nashville, TN: Upper Room Books, 2009), 97. 
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Statement of Purpose 

The following project design is intended to constitute a qualitative ethnographic 
study to explore, apply, and develop the use of reminiscence and life review with three 
Bible study groups at the retirement center. The studies implemented have been relational 
in approach, focusing mainly on two biblical characters: David in the Old Testament and 
Peter in the New Testament. Participants in the study are current residents of Hill View 
who have been active in three ongoing Bible study groups, one composed of Independent 
Living residents, one of Assisted Living residents, and one of Wesley Village (memory 
support unit) residents. The predominant theological persuasion of persons in the groups 
can be described as protestant and conservative, with a predominance of lifetime biblical 
exposure and training extending back to early childhood. This is important to note for a 
study with persons for whom memory is so essential: whether it be with those for whom 
memory is still essentially intact (Independent Living), or with those for whom memory 


impairment has become a major concern (Assisted Living and Wesley Village). 


Hypothesis 

The working hypothesis for the study is that a biblically-based group process of 
reminiscence and life review can serve to help residents of Hill View move toward a 
spiritually-oriented goal of finishing life well, and that this process will be effective for 
all three groups. The operative definition of ‘finishing life well’ is that persons coming to 
the end of life will be at peace with God, with family and friends, and with themselves. 
The study is unique in that it joins the principles of reminiscence and life review with a 


relational study of the scriptures. This approach begins with an acknowledgement that the 
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life experience of biblical characters, like David and Peter, is in significant ways much 
like our own. 

Most, if not all, of the residents of Hill View have at least a small degree of 
memory impairment. It is hoped that one of the positive outcomes of the study will be a 
sensitizing of the entire retirement community to the issues and problems that arise with 
both small and larger degrees of memory loss. This can result in a recognition and 
celebration of our common humanity as children of God that moves through, in spite of, 
and beyond all cognitive and relational barriers. In this environment, theological and 
denominational barriers fade into relative insignificance. As will be attested later, the 


results of the study strongly affirm that this is so. 


Implementation 

The project was implemented over a period of four weeks, with three Bible 
studies conducted each week: one with Independent Living, one with Assisted Living, 
and one with Wesley Village residents. Meeting places were the same as where these 
groups had previously been meeting. Worship-centered hymns, scripture readings, and 
prayers were used with each of the groups, with variance allowed for their relational and 
cognitive needs. The intention of the group process was to encourage participants to see 
themselves in the light of the biblical characters and stories of David and Peter. The God 
who was with David and Peter—in joy and sorrow, peace and pain, all the way through to 
lives that ended well—would be with them also through the rest of their days. 

Brief character sketches of David and Peter, as viewed through scripture and 


enhanced through paintings, backdrops, sculptures, and other works of art, were used in 
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the group sessions. The character sketches used were appropriate to the cognitive and 
relational capacities and needs of each group. They were not exhaustive in detail, but 
conducive to group members’ participation in building an acquaintance with them 
through scripture and their life experiences. The intention was to show that as group 
members identified with the biblical characters, they would be dealing with issues 
reflective of their own needs and aspirations, both positive and negative. The purpose for 
such inter-active study was to encourage a person’s spiritual growth, leading toward the 
stated goal of, like David and Peter, finishing life well: coming to the end of life 
reconciled and at peace with God, family, friends, and self. 

Pre and post-test surveys were used as one basis for discerning what took place 
during the course of the study. Originally, the intention of the project leader (chaplain) 
was that the post-test would be identical, or nearly so, to the pre-test. However, after the 
first week it became clear that this could not be so. Recalling the guidance of John 
Creswell in his discussion of ‘emergent design’ the project leader began to see that the 
pre-test would not serve the purpose of the project well were it used as the post-test.’ 

The research process for qualitative researchers is emergent. This means that the 

initial plan for research cannot be tightly prescribed, and some or all phases of the 

process may change or shift after the researcher enters the field and begins to 
collect data. For example, the questions may change, the forms of data collection 
may shift, and the individuals studied and the sites visited may be modified.® 

At that point in the project, it became clear that new post-test questions needed to be 


formulated that would not require the continuum of memory to answer the questions. To 


have proceeded in that manner would have resulted in answers that had little relationship 


T John Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches 
(Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2014), 186. 


8 Creswell, Research Design, 186. 
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to the pre-test due to memory impairment—therefore of questionable validity. This was 
not foreseen and initially resulted in some anxiety about the entire project. A decision 
was made at that point to develop a different post-test that did not require a memory 
connection to the pre-test, and to do this consistently with all three groups lest there be a 
loss of intended comparability. 

The pre-test survey questions used were close to identical for the three groups, 
with minor variance for the cognitive and relational capacities of each group, but 
administered differently. The Independent Living participants were given a document 
asking for their responses in written form. Questions for the Assisted Living and Wesley 
Village groups were administered by interview with a Hill View nursing staff member. 

The first survey was based on and adapted from the MacKinlay and Trevitt’s 
book, previously cited in this chapter. Their approach to reminiscence and life review 
work is expressed well in the manual: 

Spiritual reminiscence is a particular way of communication that acknowledges 

the person as a spiritual being and seeks to engage the person in a more 

meaningful and personal way. It focuses on the person and their emotional and 
spiritual being rather than on cognitive losses. . . . Spiritual reminiscence in small 
groups also helps older people with dementia and develops friendships in a way 


that is often otherwise difficult to nurture in aged care facilities... . So we 


carefully considered what factors were important in facilitating, or inhibiting the 


group process.” 


A second post-test was then developed in consultation with project observers and 
consultants and administered in the same way as the pre-test. In addition to the surveys, 
each of the twelve sessions was video-recorded, with discs prepared for review and 
analysis. There was at least one contextual associate present and acting as observer in 


each session, preparing notes and comments on that session. The project director also 


? MacKinlay and Trevitt, Facilitating Spiritual Reminiscence, 9. 
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kept a journal as the study progressed, adapting the succeeding sessions on the basis of 
what transpired in the previous one, while remaining in active consultation with 
observers and contextual and professional associates. 

The rooms where the Bible studies were conducted were especially prepared for 
each session using printed forms of worship, visual symbols, and works of art, backdrops, 
and décor as reminders of a common spiritual heritage. Also vital to the sessions was the 
use of familiar hymns, prayers, and other traditional acts of worship. These 
commonalities were successful in providing a secure setting for the participants, which is 
an especially significant need for persons with dementia. 

It is important to describe further the differences between the three groups, 
particularly those related to memory loss. Such a condition informs not only the 
construction of the pre and post-tests, but also the four-week Bible study process, the 
goals of each session, the motivating questions used to achieve those goals, and the 
values that underlay them. In this case, form must follow function, requiring that most, 
but not all, of the comparison analyses be confined within each group as a distinct entity. 
This corresponds with the stated goal of the project that persons within each group will 
experience spiritual growth. This will be shown to be evident in the chaplain’s journal, 
the personal testimony of participants, and in further interviews, observations, and 
analytical reports. This will mean something quite different for Independent Living 
participants from those in the Assisted Living or Wesley Village groups. There will be 
even finer, more subtle distinctions evident between the Assisted Living and Wesley 
Village groups. While statistics can often provide precision of measurement, they are 


unable to provide the nuance needed for understanding what is happening within the soul 
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of a person struggling within the elusive world of dementia. To gain this perspective 
necessitates that the spiritual care giver be given over to prayerful conversation with both 
the struggler and their common God. 

The questions used for the pre-test survey were used in the Bible study sessions 
only as the discussion of the moment prompted the asking of a particular question to a 
particular individual. On those occasions the question first addressed in common to all 
group members in the pre-test could only be given an individual answer—which is the 
intention of the process. Times of this occurring will be noted further in the analyses of 
the project. Questions used for the post-test survey were then formulated from what 
actually occurred during the Bible study sessions, seeking to incorporate these same 


values. 


An Overview of Worshipful Bible Study Sessions 

The following instructions were presented to all three groups, with the 
presentation modified to suit the varying cognitive needs of Independent Living, Assisted 
Living, and Wesley Village participants: 

First: Each person has a unique life story. In these sessions opportunities will be 
given to share some of the important parts of your life journey. This is your group and 
your time to share, and the leader’s role is to help you share some of those experiences. 
Some of them have been filled with satisfaction and joy, and others with disappointment 
and sadness. 

Second: This Bible study will be focused on two personalities—David in the Old 


Testament and Peter in the New Testament. Their life stories and the events that shaped 
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them will be considered through the study of scripture. We will find that David and Peter 


finished life well, reconciled and pleasing to God, in spite of the obstacles and difficulties 
they faced. We hope to share with one another those spiritual principles that will enable 
you also to finish life well. 

Third: You should feel free to share with the group any or none of your life 
experiences as you may feel comfortable in sharing. What is spoken in the group should 
be considered sacred and should not be discussed with persons outside the group. 

During the sessions, brief character sketches of David and Peter were presented as 
they were related to each week’s theme. Unique and creative ways to do this were 
accomplished through a worshipful setting of backdrops, pictures, sculptures, music, and 
art from our common spiritual heritage. For the first two weeks the focus for group 
reflection was shepherd and king David, for the last two weeks it was the disciple Peter. 

Even though it had become clear that the pre-test would not serve well as the 
post-test, this did not mean that the pre-test would be of no value. Actually, it served very 
well in describing for the reader a profile of those who participated in the study. 
Following is such a description which, in itself, is of importance and interest. Beginning 
with the Independent Living residents, this summary will serve as an informant for the 
evaluations that will follow. 

Fourteen persons participated in the Independent Living section of the study. 
Results of the pre-test reveal a profile of participants that tended to be well-adjusted and 
successful, of high spiritual orientation and strong institutional church ties. They are 
theologically and socially conservative with a high view of marriage, a strong work ethic, 


and a high regard for traditional family life. Also evident was a high valuation of 
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responsible citizenship and a serious concern for the moral state and stability of today’s 
secular culture. Of particular note was their concern for the problems that accompany 
aging, the loss by death of spouses and other family members, and issues pertaining to 
health, guilt, loneliness, and the fear of falling. 

The Assisted Living and Wesley Village groups each consisted of ten persons, 
with participants comparing favorably with the Independent Living profile. Of special 
interest was a significant decrease in the length of answers used to complete the survey. 
While Independent Living persons were given surveys to fill out and return, staff nurses 
interviewed Assisted Living and Wesley Village residents, lending interpretation of the 
questions and assisting in the completion of them. In comparison with the Independent 
Living responses, answers tended to be shorter and to the point. Issues pertaining to 
health, guilt, loneliness, and the fear of falling were as prominent as in the Independent 
Living group. It is also important to remember that five members of these two groups 
were once Independent Living residents; and this has significant implications for the 
ongoing ministry of pastoral care at Hill View. Application of reminiscence and life 
review principles serve well in helping residents navigate the uncertainties of transition. 
While the Wesley Village group was least able in verbalization, the results of the study 
are surprising in what they reveal as achievable through consistent use of reminiscence 
and life review principles. Also worthy of note was that two persons in the Assisted 
Living group were also suffering from Parkinson’s disease. Evaluations show them to 
have benefitted greatly from the sessions. 

The chaplain came to each session with questions prayerfully considered and 


written down as a ready reference for issues that might be raised during the discussion 
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period. This careful preparation was essential to the guidance of the group. For example, 
questions prepared, not necessarily used, for the first session with the Independent Living 
group included: When did you walk through the valley of the shadow of death? What was 
that like for you? Do you remember feeling sad? What else did you feel? What did you 
need then that you never received? Does this psalm help you today? In what ways does it 
help? Is your life still worth living? Why is it still worth living? This represents a typical 
sequence of questions to be posed for persons showing readiness to deal with situations 
of grief and death. Invariably, when one person in a group would begin to respond to a 
question, an effort was made by the chaplain to involve others in dealing with that same 
issue. From the observations and evaluations of these sessions there is ample indication 
that the amount of participation increased significantly from the first to the last sessions. 
These questions are typical of those used also with the other two groups, 
including persons with mild to severe dementia. The way to the heart of persons with 
dementia, however, is often a shorter and more direct path. Perhaps it is because their 
lives are simpler and less complex, and therefore the path to deal with them can be 
simpler and more direct. The experience of these four weeks suggests that persons with 
intact memory sometimes have ‘too many fish to fry’ and may be less likely to want or 
need to deal with painful issues. Conversely, persons with dementia seem to have greater 
need for the care offered through simple questions and affirmations sensitively addressed 
to the meeting of those needs, both by the chaplain and other members of the group. 
Following is a narrative review of the twelve sessions, four with each of the three 
groups: Independent Living, Assisted Living, and Wesley Village. The first six involved 


study and consideration of David, prolific sinner, author of approximately seventy-five 
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Old Testament psalms, and Israel’s most famous king. Sessions seven through twelve 
focused on the disciple Peter and his often turbulent, yet ultimately rewarding and 
fruitful walk with Christ. The sessions differed from a more traditional approach to study 
of the scriptures through the incorporation of the tenets of reminiscence and life review in 
the process. The purpose of this analysis is to share with the reader the substance of what 
took place, and the effectiveness of this innovative approach to scripture as reflected in 


the responses of the participants. 


Week One: Assisted Living 

From my journal: For the first two sessions the room was prepared with a 
backdrop of a Judean hillside, with three shepherds silhouetted against a night sky. A life- 
like lamb was visible on a table next to the chaplain with a shepherd’s staff placed 
nearby. A large backdrop of the word joy provided vivid contrast to the night scene on an 
adjoining wall. 

We began with moments of silent prayer, the traditional Prayer for Purity, and the 
hymn Savior Like a Shepherd Lead Us, followed by an overview of the four weeks of 
worshipful Bible study. I introduced David as a person whose life was, like ours, a 
mixture of both good and bad decisions—one whose joys and sorrows resulted from 
those decisions . . . lovable shepherd boy, later a murderer and adulterer, a powerful king 
of questionable character who still, in the end, finished life well as a man after God’s own 
heart . .. who penned for the ages the comforting and inspiring words of Psalm Twenty- 
Three. I pointed out that this Psalm had been companion, comfort, and guide for millions 


from the earliest years of childhood . . . and countless souls have been embraced by the 
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God who inspired it, serving us well in times of fear, uncertainty, and deepest sorrow. I 
encouraged them to go beyond reciting the psalm to understand themselves in the light of 
it, through the shepherd—king God inspired to write it. 

We then recited the psalm together. After encouraging group members to share 
their earliest remembrances of the psalm, every resident was able to reminisce about their 
early exposure to David and this psalm, remembering Sunday School teachers and 
parents who first shared David’s story and psalm with them. With this particular psalm so 
often used at the time of a loved one’s passing, there was also much sharing about 
residents’ experiences with grieving, the loss of family members by death, and the way 
they dealt with their losses. I noticed that the discussion brought tears to the eyes of three 
observers—also my own—a profound experience of the grace and love of God for 
persons in this group. Of particular note was the sharing of two persons who have 
Parkinson’s disease, along with the dementia. With encouragement, they were able to 
openly share experiences of the disease, relating it to the comforts provided by the psalm. 

Observer’s reports: 

Many residents voiced memories that [the chaplain] was able to compare to being 

shepherded by others, or themselves being a shepherd. Residents realized . . . that 

they had at times . . . acted as the shepherd to another. This self-realization 
seemed to bring joy, hope, and understanding to the residents that they had not 
previously realized. 

[The chaplain] had a soothing voice that seemed to encourage and comfort as he 

spoke. His use of hymns related to the subject he was teaching . . . challenged 

each person to think about what being a shepherd to others could mean; [also to] 
others who have shepherded them. Reminding each person that God is always 
there and that he provides us comfort, he used relatable stories of David to show 
that everyone experiences grief, loss and sadness and still could end life well. 


From my journal: It is worth noting that these two nurses had never been in a Bible study 


with this group, or any other Hill View group, prior to this occasion. While they had 
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worked with them as nurses, they were taken by surprise by the amount of sharing that 


took place. This was also a first time experience for two of the ten persons present for this 
first session, both of them having Parkinson’s disease. This was a very gratifying 


beginning. 


Week One: Independent Living 

From my journal: Preparation for the room was somewhat different. No 
backdrops were used. Décor included a large picture of a lamb on the front wall, a life- 
like lamb lying on a green meadow on a table in the middle of the room, and a shepherd’s 
staff leaning against a wall nearby the chaplain. Two observers were present and a 
videographer did her work from a vantage point in the front of the room. 

We began with moments of silent prayer, the traditional Prayer for Purity, and the 
reading of the Twenty-Third Psalm, followed by an overview of the four weeks of 
worshipful study. I introduced David in a similar fashion as with the Assisted Living 
group, encouraging them to go beyond reciting the psalm to understand themselves in the 
light of it. Rather than recite the psalm, we sang it to a tune familiar to many as a hymn. 

This session went quite well. Everyone in the group was able to share. However, 
it occurred to me that the Independent Living group had more difficulty in sharing from 
the heart than the Assisted Living group. Given a long history with both groups, this was 
not all that surprising. Persons without dementia tend to function more cerebrally and are 
not as much at ease with being open to share their feelings, perhaps having less need to 
do so. Persons with dementia, on the other hand, have fewer defenses, along with a 


greater need to share from their declining resources. Still, almost every person in this 
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group did share at least somewhat, just not as readily as those with dementia. Because of 
this reality, I realized that goals for the Independent Living group needed to change. In 
the next session, I would emphasize the importance of becoming good listeners. From 
this group should develop persons oriented and trained toward ministry to our Assisted 
Living and Wesley Village residents. As this group learns to more readily share their 
feelings, they will become able to minister more effectively to others. 
Observer’s report: 
All group members participated. . . . contributed memories appropriate to the 
questions. . . . [The chaplain] was able to elicit participation from some hesitant 
members. . . . able to keep the process going [through] follow-up with probing 
questions to encourage additional comments, including verbal sighs and nodding 
heads in agreement. . . . [Noted was the] significance of members’ memories and 
the impact those memories have . . . on the lives of others as they share the 


memories... . Additional time [was needed] for members' comments on the 
proposed questions. 


Week One: Wesley Village 

From my journal: The room where ten Wesley Village residents met during the 
first two weeks was prepared in a similar manner to the Assisted Living room, with 
adjustments for a room of much smaller size. The videographer did her work in the front 
of the room, and two observers were seated in the back of the room facing the chaplain. 
We began with moments of silent prayer, the traditional Prayer for Purity, and the 
singing of Savior Like a Shepherd Lead Us, followed by an overview of the four weeks 
of worshipful Bible study. I introduced ‘David’ in the same manner as in Assisted Living, 
but in a simpler way, emphasizing that we are persons whose joys and sorrows result 


from the decisions we make. We then recited the psalm together. Group members were 
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asked to share their earliest memories of the psalm, recalling Sunday School teachers and 
parents who first shared David’s story with them. 

The sharing was quite profound. Everyone was able to participate and evaluations 
of observers were very positive. I used Sunday School-like pictures of David as shepherd 
boy, as slayer of Goliath, and as king and harpist to encourage their reminiscence. This 
seemed to work well in stimulating significant life review. Enhancement of our meeting 
spaces with religious symbols proved again to be effective. Hill View staff has been very 
helpful in their support and helpful counsel. They are very excited about what has been 
happening in the Assisted Living and Wesley Village sessions. 

Observer’s Report: 

[The chaplain] approached this group using visual aids to help bring about 

memory and recognition. Many residents were able to associate with the 

pictures . . . used frequently in reference to the Bible. He was able to get 

responses from everyone in the group, even the residents who are in the late 

stages of Alzheimer’s. Residents who never speak up . . . were talking to [the 
chaplain] and relating to his teaching. Several residents were able to verbalize 

who [the] shepherd was in their life. Everyone was engaged and responsive. . . . 

[He] used many techniques to encourage each resident. ... [When they] would 

stray off into a subject ... unrelated to the conversation [the chaplain] could 

easily bring [them] back to ending life well. His voice was gentle and 

understanding. Residents were drawn to him and his words. Many residents 

seemed to be comforted and could [access] memories from childhood. 
Week Two: Assisted Living 

From my journal: The second week of the study in Assisted Living was informed 
by learnings from week one, with the room arranged in a similar manner. We began with 
the same opening prayers and the singing of the hymn How Great Thou Art. As in the 


first session, everyone in the group participated in sharing, relating the life of David with 


their own life experience. Of particular emphasis was David’s sin with Bathsheba. I 
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shared David’s prayer in Psalm the fifty first chapter, and in response to it many persons 
understood it in terms of God’s grace and forgiveness. Questions asked included: When 
did you walk through the valley of the shadow of death? What was that like for you? Do 
you remember feeling sad? What else did you feel? Who helped you through that time? 
What is most important in life for you? Of particular note was one lady’s positive and 
helpful sharing with another Parkinson’s victim. She was able to minister beautifully to 
her, resulting in the beginning of a new relationship. 

The latter part of the session emphasized the theme and experience of joy. “Thou 
preparest a table ... and my cup runneth over. ... Surely goodness and mercy shall 
follow ...” (Psalm 23). There was a presence of joy that permeated the room. At the end 
of the session I was aware of feeling very tired. I am realizing how much energy it takes 
to sustain sharing in these sessions; but it was again a very gratifying experience. I would 
say that the expectations I had for these studies are being validated in a beautiful way. 

Observer’s Report: 

[The chaplain] explained to the residents that we all suffer loss and that everyone 

sins, and yet God offers forgiveness. A picture of King David as an old man was 

given to each resident and they were asked, “What do you think is most important 
to David in his life?” Residents responded with many different answers which 
included: Trust in God, [knowing] God was with him, and Jesus died for our sins. 

[The chaplain] then asked, ““What is most important in life for you?” to which 

many different answers were given. . . .[that God] was most important to 

them... . getting up every day and sharing their struggles . . . and to shepherd 

others. [One] resident . . . admitted that they find night time the hardest. . . . [It] 

feels like it’s a dark hole with hopelessness and feeling at the end of her rope. She 

was comforted . . . given guidance to look toward the Lord and take one day at a 

time. .. . They opened up with their fears and worries and relied on [the chaplain] 


to help them understand how to alleviate those fears and worries. He showed 
compassion and understanding to each resident using a confident and calm voice. 
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Week Two: Independent Living 


From my journal: The second week of the study in Independent Living was 
informed by learnings from week one, with the room arranged in similar fashion. I made 
a special point of the importance of becoming good listeners. We began our Bible study 
in the same manner as the previous week, this time singing the hymn How Great Thou 
Art. It started out to be a good session with several in the group able to respond to the 
singing of the morning hymn and Psalm Fifty First chapter: David’s prayer for 
forgiveness after his sin with Bathsheba. Sharing was more on a feeling level than the 
week before. Someone who did not continue with the group interrupted a speaker several 
times, seemingly calling attention to herself. I tried unsuccessfully to hear her main 
concern. 

Still, there was much honest sharing about the goodness of God in persons’ lives, 
particularly by three of the men. A lady new to the group, and a second [one] who had 
not shared at all the first week spoke for the first time and shared thoughts and feelings 
about their relationships with God. Oddly, at some point people began to interrupt each 
other; and rather than respond to the person speaking, they brought the conversation back 
to themselves, likely a precedent set by the lady who first interrupted the group. During 
this stretch of time—fifteen to twenty minutes—what had been an exciting group became 
not so good. As I see it now, the problem was in failing to be good listeners, an issue I 
had spoken about at the beginning of the hour. We had demonstrated the very point I had 
made. 

Observer’s Report: 


One of the more important things that I have learned is to be patient and learn to 
listen. In the practice of law, the lawyer must be a good listener to hear and 
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analyze the true problem. When my grandson entered medical school, I remember 
one doctor told the class to be good listeners and you will find and discover the 
illness. 
Observer’s Report: 
All group members participated in sharing responses. Members contributed 
memories appropriate to the questions. Several shared memories that were very 
personal. [The chaplain] was able to elicit participation from some hesitant 
members. . . . was able to keep the process going on follow-up with probing 
questions to encourage additional comments and always bringing it back to 
original question and the significance of God in their lives. Members were very 
attentive to other’s comments including verbal sighs and nodding heads in 
agreement and reflective expressions. . .. Memories relating to personal 
experiences with examples seem to elicit the most response from other members 
of the group. Members are brave in speaking about their own weaknesses and the 
support and empathy among others is evident. Group dynamics improved with 
greater interactions among group members. 

Chaplain’s comment: These reports reflect both progress made and the need for further 


improvement of listening skills. 


Week Two: Wesley Village 

From my journal: The room arrangement was the same as the previous week. We 
began with moments of silent prayer followed by the traditional Prayer for Purity and the 
singing of How Great Thou Art. Scriptures read were Psalms Twenty Three and Fifty 
One. The discussion time was more difficult than the first session. The resident who has 
been the most capable in dealing with dementia was missing. Sharing was difficult at 
first. Possible factors for this were inclement weather and illness. Focusing questions 
were: What do you think God is like? What is it like growing older? I distributed to the 
group an artist’s conception of an aging king David, asking them to share what they saw 
in his face and demeanor. Several of them spoke of a look of sadness. I suggested two 


possible reasons for the sadness: the death of his son Absalom and David’s sin. The 
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second suggestion evoked discussion about ‘forgiveness’ and its importance in our lives. 
When asked how forgiveness ‘feels’ in a person’s life, one said that it felt good. When I 
suggested the word ’joy,’ it didn’t seem to resonate with them. They were ‘down’ today, 
and the sharing was difficult, though in the end everyone participated at least a little. I 
also asked a third question: “Do you feel near to God.” Most indicated that they did, but 
it was not evident in their demeanors. We closed the session with the singing of Gentle 
Shepherd, prayed in unison a closing prayer, and sang a hymn of benediction. 
Observer’s Report: 
After opening with prayer and the song, How Great Thou Art, [the chaplain] 
asked what this song means to you. Even with many residents having some form 
of dementia or Alzheimer’s, the answers were appropriate. One resident stated 
that the song made her feel good. . . . another resident that she had heard the song 
many times in her life. . . and that she was loved. [The chaplain] used wording 
and expressions . . . understandable to all the residents. Understanding some of 
the responses . . . could be difficult . . . as not all used complete sentences... . I 
was impressed with how [he] could handle each situation with a calm, 
understanding voice. One resident stated that she felt guilty. This did not seem to 
relate to the subject at hand but [the chaplain drew] the resident into a discussion 
and we learned that she wasn’t sure that she was finishing life well. . . . It was 
inspirational to see [him] pull thoughts and memories from patients that do not 
usually communicate with others. Helping them find their way along... was a 
wonderful thing to witness. His patience was rewarded for helping these residents 
remember things that are important to them. 

From my journal: I was struck by the difference between my understanding of what 


happened in this session and the much more positive perceptions of the observers. Again, 


at the end of the session, I felt exhausted. 


Week Three: Assisted Living 
From my journal: With the shift in the focus of our study from David to Peter, the 


meeting rooms were adjusted accordingly. For the third and fourth sessions, the Assisted 
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Living room remained prepared with backdrops of a Judean hillside, with three shepherds 
silhouetted against a night sky. A large backdrop of the word joy provided vivid contrast 
to the night scene on an adjoining wall. In the center of the participants table was placed a 
life-like sculpture of Peter sinking beneath the waves of the Sea of Galilee with a ship 
and sea-net nearby. On the front wall was displayed a painting of Christ fallen to the 
brick pavement from the weight of carrying his cross. 

The order of worshipful Bible study remained the same. Hymn for the day was 
Holy, Holy, Holy and the scripture from Matthew 14: 22-33, the account of Jesus saving 
Peter on the day he tried to walk on water. Questions used in the discussion included: 
What is most important in your life? If life is worth living, why is it worth living? Do you 
have any anxieties or fears? If so, what about? The session went fairly well; but I found 
myself pressing too hard, and getting anxious in the process. I think it was a recurrence of 
an old anxiety—running out of things to say. Later, as I reflected on it, I could see that 
this is what happened. My hearing level and intensity dropped as my anxiety about clock 
time increased. Still, everyone in the group shared something, and that is a good thing. 
The group was not as tense as I was, unless they too sensed that I was not as relaxed as I 
usually was. I determined not to make the same mistake with the Independent Living 
group the next day. 

Observer’s report: 

[The chaplain] started session three in his usual fashion . . . It is now evident that 

he is using a specific schedule when teaching this class. . . . He is using 

consistency to provide a feeling of comfort and familiarity that creates a relaxing 

and open atmosphere. Although some of the residents are alert and oriented, some 

are at the beginning to late stages of dementia. . . . [He] is aware of the different 


ways needed to allow each resident to understand and communicate in the 
group. ... without fear of embarrassment or discomfort. 
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The topic .. . of Peter and his struggle . . . resonated with each resident. . .. Many 
shared the memories of ‘storms’ in their lives... As each resident shared their 
story, there was a feeling of comradery . . . [He] helped make comparisons to .. . 
Peter’s struggles with each resident’s story. . . . [He] paid special attention to 
certain residents . . . struggling with their spirituality . . . One resident is younger 
than most . . . debilitated by Parkinson’s disease. She struggles daily to accept her 
limitations . . . Using gentle words and a caring voice . . . [he] drew her to speak 
of her struggles and was able to comfort her. 

Chaplain’s comment: The nurses who were observing were ‘pulling’ for their residents, 

silently cheering them on. The amount of surprise in their reporting is worthy of note. 


Unusual things were happening with this group. 


Week Three: Independent Living 

From my journal: Changes in room décor for this session included a life-like 
sculpture of Peter sinking beneath the waves of the Sea of Galilee with a ship and sea-net 
nearby. On the front wall was displayed a painting of Christ fallen to the brick pavement 
from the weight of carrying his cross. Two observers and a videographer were again 
present. 

This was by far the best to date of the Independent Living sessions. Personal 
spiritual preparation the night before helped make the difference. A positive learning in 
this experience is that persons in the Independent Living group need to be challenged to 
respond to the greater needs manifested by persons in the Assisted Living and Wesley 
Village groups. The key to this is in developing one’s listening skills. Guidance for this 
development was presented by the chaplain in the following manner: First, listen 
patiently to others until they are finished. Second, if you don’t quite understand what has 
been shared, ask the person about it. Third, try not to interrupt. While someone else is 


sharing, listen! It is easy to fall into the trap of thinking about what we are going to say 
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next, rather than to truly listen to another. Fourth, for those who are struggling, affirm 
them by encouraging them to say more, letting them know that you understand. The 
chaplain stated to them that Jesus was a maximized listener, hearing what was really 
going on in a person’s soul—that being the task of good pastoral care. 

The order of worshipful Bible study remained the same. The hymn for the day 
was Holy, Holy, Holy and the scripture was from Matthew 14: 22-33, the account of Jesus 
saving Peter on the day he tried to walk on water. During the discussion we dealt with the 
issue of Peter’s fear and anxiety, relating those discomforts to ourselves. Most persons 
were able to respond about personal experiences of that nature. No one dominated the 
discussion and group sharing increased and was much more on a feeling level. It occurred 
to me that this group was beginning to grasp the rationale and purpose for this study. 
From this group of residents more ministry will surely come. 

The worship atmosphere was beautiful and we were much better listeners. There 
was a linking of the overcoming of fear with the celebration and joy of our victory over 
it. [had stated that fear of death is the mother of all fears. When that fear is conquered, 
we experience joy. We find this in Peter, and in identifying with him we experience 
victory over our fears. The group atmosphere was excellent today. I was much more 
relaxed; and I am realizing the importance of personal, prayerful preparation. The 
presence of God was so real last evening as I prepared for today; and I am learning so 
much during this pilot study. 

Observer’s Report: 

Members contributed memories appropriate to the questions. A few shared 

memories that were very personal. [The chaplain] was able to keep the process 


going on follow-up with probing questions to encourage additional comments and 
always bringing it back to the original question. [He] keeps members on topic. 
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Members were very attentive to others’ comments including one lady revealing 
that she understood the fear of the other lady. [There was] increased visible 
empathy among group members. Self-introspection [was present] among 
members. Memories relating to personal experiences with examples seem to elicit 
the most response from members of the group. Honesty of members [was 
evident]. No one dominated the group. [Noted was] the importance of how 
sharing memories helps others in this ministry. Improved listening skills after the 
initial reminder [was evident]. Group dynamics improved with greater 
interactions among group members. Members seem to have a ‘filter’ when 
sharing memories. 


Week Three: Wesley Village 

From my journal: With the shift in the focus of our study from David to Peter, this 
meeting room was also adjusted accordingly. For weeks three and four, the Wesley 
Village activity room remained prepared with backdrops of a Judean hillside, with three 
shepherds silhouetted against a night sky. As before, a large backdrop of the word joy 
provided vivid contrast to the night scene on an adjoining wall. In the center of the 
participants table was placed a life-like sculpture of Peter sinking beneath the waves of 
the Sea of Galilee with a ship and sea-net nearby. On the front wall was displayed a 
painting of Christ fallen to the brick pavement from the weight of carrying his cross. 

After silent prayer, unison prayer and the singing of Holy, Holy, Holy we began 
our study. From the beginning of the session the residents seemed tired or sleepy. Later 
the Director of Nursing told me that they had already been there for an hour. At first they 
had a difficult time even differentiating between Jesus and Peter. I sought to focus on the 
experience of fear depicted in the story and the visible props. Attention and focus began 
to happen when one person remembered her mother as a person who had rescued and 
helped her as a child. The mother-child relationship then became the focus for most of the 


others as they spoke of their moms being like Christ to them. There were some revealing 
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moments as several of the ladies shared, with lesser involvement by two more, but very 

little from two others. The pace and depth of the sharing picked up considerably for the 

rest of the session. At one point, spontaneously, we began to sing J Come to the Garden 

Alone. Their moms were the ones they associated with Christ, who rescued Peter from a 
situation of great peril. Some of the sharing was quite moving, and provided insight into 
their early childhoods. It is fascinating to follow the trail begun by one person’s sharing, 
using it to bring everyone into the conversation with their similar situations. 

Observer’s Report: 


[The chaplain] opened this session . . . with silent prayer, an opening prayer and a 
spiritual song. This schedule is extremely helpful when working with patients 
with Alzheimer’s dementia. Routine and consistency is something that the health 
care field uses to help dementia patients. Without routine and consistency 
residents tend to feel more agitated and aggressive . . . This technique of setting a 
specific order of events has helped with working with dementia patients. Pictures 
were provided to each resident along with . . . prayers and songs to help the 
resident follow along. The visual aids are extremely useful . . . can help with 
recall... With dementia and Alzheimer’s patients the long-term memories are. . . 
the last memories to leave . . . The patient may not remember what they just 

said, .. . but they will remember their mother’s name and things she did with 
them as a child. It amazes this observer the knowledge and techniques that [the 
chaplain] uses during his teaching. He uses multiple tools to help keep the listener 
engaged and participating. The comparisons of Jesus helping Peter through rough 
waters . . . allowed the residents to make the connection that the Lord also walks 


with them through rough times in life. . . . One resident was able to understand .. . 
that each person has their . . . individual relationship with God and that it may not 
be the same for everyone. . . This was the same resident that . . . could not recall 


what she had [just] said. It is a continued joy to be a part of this class. 


Week Four: Assisted Living 
The meeting room remained the same as it was in the previous Assisted Living 


session with a focus on a life-like sculpture of Peter sinking beneath the waves of the Sea 
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of Galilee with a ship and sea-net nearby. On the front wall remained the painting of 
Christ fallen to the brick pavement from the weight of carrying his cross. 

From my journal: The order of worshipful Bible study remained the same as in 
previous sessions. Hymn for the day was Love Divine, All Loves Excelling. The scripture 
was from John 21: 15-19, an account of the breakfast conversation Jesus had with Peter 
after the resurrection, asking him three times if he loved him. Using for visual stimulation 
an artist’s conception of Peter weeping, I pointed out that Peter had denied his Lord three 
times and that on this occasion he was still hurting inside. Questions I used included: 
“What feelings did Peter have on this occasion?” Answers that arose included the words 
agony, sorrow, distress, and guilt. Asking if they had ever felt like that, I pointed out that 
what Jesus did for Peter he could do also for them. I also re-interpreted for them the 
understanding of Jesus asking Peter three times if he loved him as meaning, “Do you 
‘really, really, really’ love me?” There was visible affirmation from the group as they 
seemed to understand the significance of a deep love for Jesus. I pointed out that later on 
Peter did show that kind of love, laying down his life for him, and in so doing he finished 
his life well. 

Observer’s Report: 

A discussion was held about Peter denying Christ at the crucifixion. He suffered 

pain, distress, sorrow, guilt, remorse, and shame. It was asked of the residents, 

“Do you remember a time in your life that you experienced sorrow and distress? 

One resident responded that she walked away from her faith for three years. 

Another resident stated that God has a way of restoring all of us. [Another] said as 

a young Christian he made a vow to study the word every day. One day he forgot, 

and when he realized that . . . he began to cry. His aunt heard him crying but he 

couldn’t speak. He was restored and made a promise again to read/study the word 
every day. He has kept his word. . . . [Another] said that when she lost her 
parents, she asked God if he would be with her. [Another] stated that when you 


lose someone, the sadness is deep. The Lord has helped her understand loss. Only 
God can understand the deepness of the sadness. [Another] stated she was angry 
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with God when her husband died. He had lung cancer. She prayed to God to allow 


her husband to die easily but he did not die an easy death. She admitted she did 
not feel worthy of God’s love. . . . [and] not knowing if God loves her. [Another] 
stated she will pray for her every night. [Another] stated that she believed [this 
person] was a strong person for going through all that she has been through. 
[Another responded by saying] that she was sweet and they had a lot in common. 
Residents expressing their feelings about grief, loss, and sadness . . . feel closer to 
each other as a group. They also say they feel drawn closer to God. [The chaplain] 
stated that the closer to God we get, the closer we get to each other. Residents 
stated they understood why Peter was asked three times. 
From my journal: Today was an excellent session, discussing the deep, deep love of God 
for us, and our love for him. The pictures mattered, helping persons to understand their 
own experiences of repentance and loss. Some shared, while others did not. It is difficult 
to talk about those signal moments when life is most difficult. Two of the most needful— 
victims of Parkinson’s—did that today. The group was able to significantly minister to 
them. This session was probably the best in terms of the real sharing of our faith in 
Christ. During this session we talked about the difference between simply saying we love 


God, and truly loving him heart, soul, mind, and strength, which is very likely the 


motivation for Jesus asking Peter the same question three times. 


Week Four: Independent Living 

From my journal: Room décor for this session was the same as the previous week: 
including a life-like sculpture of Peter sinking beneath the waves of the Sea of Galilee 
with a ship and sea-net nearby. On the front wall was displayed a very moving painting 
of Christ fallen to the brick pavement from the weight of carrying his cross. 

As we began the session, I reminded this group that new ministry would develop 
from them. I emphasized the importance of listening, not interrupting, and encouraging 


those who seem to be struggling to share. The order of worshipful Bible study remained 
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the same. Hymn for the day was Love Divine, All Loves Excelling. The scripture was 
from John 21: 15-19, an account of the breakfast conversation Jesus had with Peter after 
the resurrection, asking him three times if he loved him. After singing the hymn we 
talked about the meaning of God’s all-excelling love. Sharing was thoughtful and deep. 
Pictures were again helpful in stimulating discussion. We talked at length about what it 
means to really, really, really love God—heart, soul, mind, and strength, a reality Peter 
did not experience until Pentecost and his eventual death by crucifixion. Later we sang 
Isaac Watts’ hymn, When I Survey the Wondrous Cross. 

Following are two significant excerpts from my journal: 


Not everyone shared, but most did. [One group member] is really growing and 
has good insight into the heart of things. [Another] is really growing and made 
two insightful comments. [Another] really struggled, but a few members of the 
group were there to encourage her. [Another] asked the dreaded question, most 
difficult for any of us to answer, a point of struggle: ‘Would I be able to lay down 
my life in death for Jesus? No quick answers are possible. The answer won’t 
come until the moment we need it. Until then we remain ambivalent, intimidated 
by the demands of the cross that saves us, just like Peter. 


After this session, [one group member] came to me with an article she had read 
about the importance and spiritual function of struggle. It speaks of a man who 
tries to make life easier for a butterfly to be still in its cocoon. To assist the 
struggler, the man cuts a slit in the cocoon in order to free the butterfly from its 
prison. To his surprise, the butterfly was unable to fly; the man was worried and 
called his neighbor who taught high school science. When he described for the 
teacher what had happened, he learned one of life’s rare lessons. When he made a 
small slit in the cocoon, the butterfly ceased to struggle. You see, the struggle is 
what gives the butterfly the strength to fly. And so it is with us. Sometimes it is 
the struggles in life that strengthen our faith the most. This is good insight arising 
out of this Bible study from one of its participants. Good for her! She’s growing. 


One observer of this session seemed disengaged from the process. This can be accounted 
for by a growing realization on her part that her perspective on group process, while true 
to what would be expected in a more scientific and quantitative study, was not the 


perspective necessary for a qualitative study. The realization of this difference in 
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perspective was not fully realized by the observer or this chaplain until near the end of 
the study. However, this same observer did note the following things: 

All members are engaged in reading the scripture and singing. The [pictures] held 
members attention. Members contributed memories appropriate to the questions. 
A few shared memories that were very personal. Members were very attentive to 
others’ comments. [The observer also] noted self-introspection among members 
[and] the importance of how sharing memories helps others in this ministry. 


This oversight is an important learning for this chaplain that will serve as a reminder for 


future studies. 


Week Four: Wesley Village 

The meeting room remained the same as it was in the previous Wesley Village 
session with a focus on a life-like sculpture of Peter sinking beneath the waves of the Sea 
of Galilee with a ship and sea-net nearby. On the front wall remained the painting of 
Christ fallen to the brick pavement from the weight of carrying his cross. 

From my journal: The order of worshipful Bible study remained the same. Hymn 
for the day was Love Divine, All Loves Excelling. After the singing, we entered into a 
discussion of the love of God. I sought to make a distinction between loving God and 
really, really, really loving God, as understood by our willingness to love Christ as Peter 
loved him. We also talked about Peter’s denial of Christ, and the meaning of this 
conversation by the sea. I pointed out that Peter had been struggling with the guilt of his 
denial of Christ, and that he needed to feel forgiven. We entered into discussion of group 
members’ remembrances of being loved with special love. Each instance of it was related 
to family: parents and children. Two group members related to the love of their moms 


and dads. One person, whose dementia is very limiting, was able to access early 
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memories of her mom and dad. This was her best session. The longer she spoke the more 
detailed did her life review become, just what we would hope for. Speaking about music 
helped her even more. Knowing that this person had at one time been a singer, I asked 
her to sing a song with me, and she did, with others then joining with us on The Old 
Rugged Cross. This was her best day, and the best for this most seriously limited group. 

Another group member was able to speak falteringly of a time when she was 
saved from drowning by her dad. Whether this story was literally true or simply symbolic 
of their relationship, the importance of the love of father and daughter came through. This 
was for Wesley Village a very good session. We can affirm that it is possible to access 
early memory, and the sharing of them with others is life-giving, and brings hope for the 
immediate future. 

Observer’s Report: 


[The chaplain] asked the residents what it means to really, really, really love God. 
[One responded] by saying ‘When you really love God, it makes you a better 
person. We think before we speak, . . . otherwise we get in trouble if we blurt out 
things.’ [Another] talked about how having God’s love is like having a kingdom 
of God on earth. [The chaplain] stated God wants us to feel like that. [Another] 
stated God’s love shows in how we treat others. [A previous respondent] agreed 
[that] God’s love shows in our actions. Residents discussed how we live side by 
side. We may not know everybody, but we can love everybody. . . . Residents 
were asked about a time in. . . life when they felt loved. [They] reminisced about 
their spouses love, their parents’ love, and the love from and for their children. 
[Another, age 101,] remembered and spoke of her mother’s love . . . and when she 
was five years old, sitting on her mother’s knee. She smiled when talking of her 
mother’s love. [Another] talked about the song He Touched Me. Residents [then] 
sang the song. [Another] said that she was very young when she felt the love of 
Jesus in her heart. Residents stated they can see God’s love in each other’s face. 
[Another] was tearful when she stated she always felt God was there with her. She 
has felt him way down deep inside. She said it was too beautiful for words. 
Residents talked about pleasing God and that pleasing God was Peter’s struggle. 
Another resident talked about her husband’s love for her and how he saved her 
from drowning. She said she was saved by God and then stated [that] ‘We were 
saved by God.’ [Another said that she] didn’t share as much today because she 
wasn’t seeing well and not hearing well. She did say she wanted to be with 
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everyone. [Then] everyone else in the room raised their hand that they loved 
[her]. [Another] reminisced about her parents and their love for God. . . . they 
were dedicated Christians and they taught her all the way. All residents agreed 
[that] life is worth living. 
Chaplain’s comment: I am reminded that this session was with the group that has the 
most pronounced dementia. The number and intensity of the interchanges, as I 
experienced them and as revealed in the observer’s report, seems truly significant. The 
engagement of memory with such feeling and emotion resulted in a breakthrough session 


that enlarges our vision of what is possible. A group of persons usually quite isolated 


from one another truly bonded, reaching out in love and concern for one another. 


Conclusions 

These conclusions will be stated in the light of the working hypothesis of the 
study that “A biblically based group process of reminiscence and life review can serve to 
help residents move toward a spiritually oriented goal of finishing life well, and that this 
process will be effective for all three groups.” A second premise has been that “the life 
experience of biblical characters, David and Peter, is in significant ways much like our 
own.” Once these conclusions have been stated, the final reports of the project observers 
will be offered in further validation of the findings. 

1. There has been a sensitizing of the entire retirement community to the issues 
and problems that arise with both small and larger degrees of memory impairment. 

2. In this study, theological and denominational barriers have been shown to fade 
into relative insignificance. Results of the study strongly affirm that this is so. Not a 


single issue of that nature arose in any of the groups. 
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3. While the Wesley Village group was least able in response verbalization, the 


results are surprising in what they reveal as achievable through consistent use of 
reminiscence and life review principles. 

4. There were two persons in the Assisted Living group who also suffer from 
Parkinson’s disease. It was a first time experience in Bible study with the chaplain. 
Evaluations and personal testimony show them to have benefitted greatly from the 
sessions. Ongoing ministry with them by the chaplain continues today. 

5. From observation reports and the chaplain’s journal there is ample evidence 
that the amount of participation increased significantly from the first to the last sessions. 

6. It is worth noting that three nurses who served as observers had never before 
been in a Bible study group conducted by the chaplain. While they had worked with the 
residents as nurses, they were taken by surprise by the amount of sharing that took place 
in both the Assisted Living and Wesley Village groups. 

7. After the first two sessions there was a marked increase in listening and 
participation for the Independent Living group. It is from them that new ministry has 
begun to arise. Reports reflect both progress made and the need for further improvement 
of listening skills. 

8. The use of pictures proved to be effective for all three groups, but especially for 
Wesley Village. The most severely limited were able to talk about the emotions they 
observed in the biblical characters. This led to their identification with them. 

9. The amount and quality of the sharing in the fourth and last session of Hill 
View’s most limited group, Wesley Village, was quite amazing. We witnessed a group 


that usually operated as persons quite isolated from each another, to one that began to 
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function with a felt concern for other members of their group. With the application of 
reminiscence and life review principles, persons with dementia are able to function well 
as a group. 

10. The use of visuals, pictures, sculptures, backdrops, hymns, and prayers was an 
essential component in the study, serving to provide a connection to their spiritual past. 
For those with memory impairment, the orderly flow of worship and study provided a 


sense of security. 


Final Report Validation, Clinic Nurse and Observer 
Question: What have you learned that may be useful in your own work and 
ministry here? 


I have learned that people need people. People can have their own personal 
experiences but when they share them with others, it is of great benefit to all 
involved. My purpose in life is to care for others. Caring for others is my job and 
my service to God. To serve others is to serve God. Those that are important to 
him must be important to us. 


Question: What changes or outcomes have you observed in persons who participated? 


I have seen residents with dementia open up and recall memories of their past. 
Residents with impaired memory function talked about their mothers, their 
fathers, and their religious experiences. These residents are otherwise quiet. [This 
resident] does not usually speak much. I was surprised to hear her elaborate about 
her church attendance as a child and her church family as an adult. When [the 
chaplain] asks them a question, they were able to recall and elaborate on their 
memories and feelings. [Another resident] seemed to be asleep during the Bible 
study. [The chaplain] asked her a question and to my surprise she opened her 
eyes, looked up and answered it appropriately. 


Question: What have you observed from this program that can be duplicated by other 
staff persons? 
Other staff can spend one to one time with each resident. They can ask questions 


that will get the resident engaged in conversation. They can use this interaction to 
distract their mind when they are frustrated, lonely or agitated. Staff can use the 
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pictures from Bible study to reminisce about Sunday School lessons from their 
childhood. [Another resident] really enjoyed answering questions. Reminiscing 
provoked memories in her. She began talking about her childhood, and continued 
talking about her college experience, meeting her husband, and her marriage. 


Question: Was the use of visuals: pictures, sculptures, backdrops, hymns, and prayers 
helpful? 


Yes, the use of visuals was very helpful. The residents were focused on the 
pictures and described what they saw. The pictures allowed them to recall their 
first Sunday School lessons. They talked about the emotions of the people in the 
pictures. They also talked about their own history of feeling the same emotion. 
The hymns were very helpful in uniting them. They sang without looking at the 
words on the paper. 


Question: What did this program communicate to you about the importance and value of 
listening? 


Residents that I surveyed felt that they became better listeners after participating 
in this Bible study. Listening to other residents established a connection between 
the residents and . . . [the chaplain]. I think they all felt that they had been heard 
and that what they said was important. Listening is important in the connection 
between people that helps establish relationships. 


Question: What did you see as the purpose for the asking of so many questions? 


[The chaplain] asked questions to the group and to individuals to get them to 
participate. Each question pulled them more into the discussions. As they 
answered his questions, they became more engaged in the topic. Their answers 
expressed their thoughts and feelings about their life with God. Each resident 
listened to the questions and to the answers of the participants. These discussions 
allowed them to feel close in their relationship with the other residents, [the 
chaplain], and with God. At different times during the Bible study, [four 
residents] had their heads down with their eyes closed. They appeared to be 
asleep. When called upon with a question, [the chaplain] was able to get them to 
be engaged in the Bible study. I discovered that they appeared to be asleep but 
actually were listening. 


Question: What were some of your favorite moments? 


I enjoyed seeing residents in Wesley Village looking at the pictures. I enjoyed 
hearing their thoughts about the pictures and hearing their stories about their 
spiritual life. I liked watching and listening to the residents sing hymns. [One 
resident] said that she could not sing anymore. She said she lost [the] quality of 
her voice. After much encouragement . . . she sang The Old Rugged Cross 
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beautifully. Many of these residents are quiet and have memory impairment. They 
did not need to look at the paper to see the words. They knew all the words and 
sang them well. 


In the large group [a final combined gathering after close of the study]... I 
enjoyed seeing all the residents from each area in one room. That does not happen 
very often. Several residents testified that God has helped them along their life 
journey and continues to do so daily. [One resident] testified that when she thinks 
spiritually, she gets an okay feeling, a feeling of faith. She talked about how God 
heals and she trusts God. [Another] said God was with her in Independent Living 
and he still takes care of her now that she has moved to Assisted Living. All 
residents were privileged to hear [one of the residents] solo about his life’s 
journey. All residents agreed their lives are worth living. 


I also really enjoyed the one to one time spent with the residents when 
completing the surveys. Instead of asking them about their physical pain... I 
enjoyed hearing them reminiscence about their mothers and attending church as 
children. I enjoyed hearing about each one’s relationship with God. It was 
wonderful to hear that most of our residents do not have fears or anxieties. They 
all told me this experience has helped them in. . . daily life. 


Question: Can this process be of value to Hill View? 


I believe the process of sharing stories, thoughts and feelings, and using visuals in 
Bible study is of value to our residents. They feel closer to each other, and to God. 
They feel closer to [the chaplain]. They are not afraid to talk to him. These 
connections provide spiritual growth which helps them in their daily life. 


Final Report Validation of the Director and Assistant Director of Nursing 


By using reminiscence and reviewing the process of life, many individuals 
expressed difficult issues in life, as well as wonderful and loving times. This was 
a reminder to each participant that there cannot be happy times without the sad 
and that this helps people to grow . . . This allowed acceptance of some of those 
difficult or painful times . . . that people are unable to understand or deal with. 
Using this opportunity, [the chaplain] formed a closer community with acceptance 
for each participant. Understanding that “you are not alone’ is one of the first 
steps in feeling comforted spiritually at the end stage of life. Being able to relate 
with another human being . . . allows people to express and share their feelings. 
[Using] worship and prayer with safe surroundings allowed everyone to feel 
comforted and cared for. 


There was a resident that had not long been in the Assisted Living unit and was 
struggling with her current situation. She would rarely leave her room without 
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much prompting and was suffering from depression. During [the chaplain’s] 
sessions, she spoke up . . . that she is a very spiritual person. She enjoyed sharing 
her thoughts on spirituality and felt needed when able to speak about scripture 
with others. She became a different person and enjoyed speaking in the sessions 
and continued to speak to people after each session. It was noted by many staff 
members that she became more involved with other individuals and did not stay 
in her room all day during this project. This allowed her to realize that there were 
others who needed her words . . . She also found that she was not alone in her 
struggles with her health problems. A resident who had been besieged with her 
own health issues was able to identify with her [having] . . . the same condition. 
This created a bond that has become a comfort to them both. 


[The chaplain] used visual aids for those who learn better by sight . . . offered 
written information for those who learn by reading . . . used a calm, gentle voice 
for those who need to hear . . . to understand and learn. He set the group area with 
sculptures and backdrops as a reminder that they were in a safe spiritual place... . 
Dementia and Alzheimer’s plays a role in being able to understand and process 
information for each individual. Using many different techniques and . . . the fact 
that long term memories are most prevalent, [the chaplain] could involve all 
individuals in the group. 


Each person has a story to tell. It was communicated by [the chaplain’s] action 
that it is important to listen to understand. ... By asking questions with patience 
and understanding [the chaplain] encouraged individuals to express their feelings 
and thoughts. This left it up to the individual to decide if they felt comfortable and 
safe to share their life experiences. 


During one session, there was a particularly touching moment that brought joy 
and deep sympathy for one of the participants: a gentleman who still struggled 
with guilt over not being able to physically care for his wife before she died. .. . 
He had not forgiven himself for having to put her in a nursing home because of 
his own health issues. He stated that if he knew that she would pass so quickly he 
would have ‘toughed it out’ and kept her home with him. [He found inner peace 
that day. ] 


Final Report Validation of a Professional Associate 


One of the more important things that I have learned is to be patient and learn to 
listen. In the practice of law, the lawyer must be a good listener to hear and 
analyze what the true problem is. When my grandson entered medical school, I 
remember one doctor told the class to be good listeners and you will find and 
discover the illness. 
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It was my observation that when we started our study there seemed to be 
reluctance by members to speak up and participate. As time went on, and with the 
encouragement of [the chaplain], participation increased, barriers fell away, and 
an air of openness and oneness prevailed. It would [also] be my observation that 
staff members learn to design a series of appropriate questions to ask which 
would enable eliciting from persons a sharing of where they are in their spiritual 
journeys. 


The pictures were helpful in starting discussion. However, the hymns and prayers 
set a certain frame of mind which seemed to encourage members to be open about 
their feelings and sharing. 


The importance and value of being a good listener is that it enables you to gain 

the confidence of that person and ultimately enables you to gain a sense that the 
person will finish well. The series of questions are most important. You receive 
information that shows where the person’s hurts and concerns are. Further, and 

more importantly, you find where they are spiritually and the opportunity might 
arise for you to lead that person to accept Christ as their personal Savior. 


This process is of great value to Hill View. It would be my opinion that the use of 
reminiscence and life review in small groups could serve as a model in many 
other facilities. Staff members, and in particular nurses and aides, could be trained 
to be sensitive to such needs. I would like to learn more about reminiscence and 
life review, with this caveat: My age is beginning to limit my mobility and 
participation. This program must move on and mature for the well-being of 
residents with the certainty that they will finish well. 


Post Test Survey Results 


Shown are the affirmative responses in relation to total respondents. 


Independent Assisted Wesley 


Living Living Village 
1. Has this experience helped you 
in your daily life? 13 of 14 10 of 10 10 of 10 
2. Has this experience helped you 
to feel closer to God? 10 of 14 10 of 10 10 of 10 


3. Have you been struggling with 
any fears or anxieties? 8 of 14 2 of 10 2 of 10 


3a. If this is so, have these sessions 
been helpful to you? 


4. Have you been seeking to find 
a greater purpose for your life? 


4a. If this is so, have these sessions 
been helpful? 


5. Did these sessions in any way change 
your understanding of God? 


6. Were you given sufficient opportunity 
to express your thoughts and feelings 
about your life with God? 


7. Did you find it helpful to share stories 
from your life with the group? 


7a. If you did share in this manner, did 
you feel understood? 


8. Do you feel that the sharing of other 
persons was helpful to them? 


8a. Was this same sharing in some ways 
helpful also for you? 


9. I believe I can listen better to others 
now? 


10. At this time in your life, do you 
feel connected to God? 


11. Would you encourage others to 
become a part of this Bible study? 


12. Each of the four sessions began with 
silent prayer and the “Prayer for Purity.” 
Was this a helpful beginning for our 
study? 


Independent 
Living 


7 of 8 


9 of 13 


8 of 9 


5 of 13 


14 of 14 


9 of 13 


9 of 9 


10 of 11 


8 of 10 


12 of 13 


14 of 14 


14 of 14 


13 of 14 


Assisted 


Living 


2 of 2 


7 of 10 


5 of 7 


6 of 10 


10 of 10 


10 of 10 


10 of 10 


8 of 10 


8 of 9 


9 of 10 


9 of 10 


10 of 10 


7 of 10 


Wesley 
Village 


2 of 2 


3 of 10 


3 of 3 


3 of 10 


10 of 10 


10 of 10 


8 of 10 


9 of 10 


10 of 10 


9 of 10 


10 of 10 


10 of 10 
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13. Would you like to see this approach 
to Bible study continue? 


14. Would you like to speak to the 
chaplain further about this Bible study 
experience, or this survey? 


15. Was the setting (music, 

Religious objects and 

reminders) helpful? Not at all 
Somewhat 
Helpful 


Very helpful 


16. Did you find these Bible 
studies helpful for your 
spiritual life? 


Not at all 
Somewhat 
Helpful 
Very helpful 

17. Were these sessions 

helpful in dealing with 

issues of grief and loss? 
Not at all 
Somewhat 
Helpful 
Very helpful 

18. Did this experience help 

you to feel closer to other 

members of the group? 
Not at all 
Somewhat 
Helpful 


Independent 


Living 


10 of 12 


0 of 10 


1 of 13 
4 of 13 
4 of 13 
4 of 13 


0 of 14 
3 of 14 
2 of 14 
9 of 14 


2 of 13 
3 of 13 
4 of 13 
4 of 13 


1 of 13 
2 of 13 
4 of 13 


Very helpful 6 of 13 


Assisted 


Living 


10 of 10 


2 of 10 


0 of 10 
1 of 10 
1 of 10 
8 of 10 


0 of 10 
0 of 10 
0 of 10 
9 of 10 


1 of 10 
1 of 10 
3 of 10 
5 of 10 


1 of 10 
0 of 10 
5 of 10 
4 of 10 


Wesley 
Village 


10 of 10 


2 of 10 


0 of 10 
0 of 10 
2 of 10 
8 of 10 


0 of 10 
0 of 10 
2 of 10 
8 of 10 


3 of 10 
1 of 10 
4 of 10 
2 of 10 


0 of 10 
4 of 10 
3 of 10 
3 of 10 
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Independent Assisted Wesley 
Living Living Village 
19. Was the use of pictures 
of David and Peter helpful 
in understanding their 
stories? Not at all a 1 of 10 0 of 10 
Somewhat 1 of 10 2 of 10 
Helpful 2 of 10 1 of 10 
Very helpful 6 of 10 7 of 10 


* This question was not asked of the Wesley Village group. 
** This question was not asked of the Independent Living group. 


The Chaplain’s Final Thoughts 

“T know that whatever God does endures forever; nothing can be added to it, nor 
anything taken from it; God has done this, so that all should stand in awe before him. 
That which is, already has been; that which is to be, already is; and God seeks out what 
has gone by” (Eccl. 3: 14-15). The principles of reminiscence and life review are not 
new, but have been re-discovered in our time as the very gift of God embedded in the 
created order, and the means by which our faith in Christ can be eternally present to us. 
This project was replete with moments of transcendence that, thankfully, cannot and 
should not be captured, but need to be embraced in the now, to be experienced as divine 
presence on some future day that may be desperate with need. Today’s triumph will be 
tomorrow’s treasure, accessed by someone’s forbearer who needs it. This has been a 
primary experience of my life, and the learning from it has become an integral part of 


who I have, by grace, become. Thanks be to God. 
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For Wesley Village Participants 
January 18, 2017 


Subject: Finishing Well: A Model for Pastoral Care and Spiritual Life at Hill View 
To Terri Young: 


For the last two years I have been engaged in doctoral studies through United Theological 
Seminary in Dayton, Ohio. The purpose for my work has been to develop a new model 
for pastoral care and spiritual life at Hill View. I am coming close now to the culmination 
of my work and I need your help for the completion of it. 


During the month of February and March, 2017, I will be conducting four special 
sessions of our accustomed Bible study. In these sessions I will be implementing a unique 
approach to the study of scripture, using an innovative process known as Reminiscence 
and Life Review. I would like very much for our Wesley Village residents to be a part of 
these sessions. 


The dates set aside for this purpose are the Wednesdays in February: 15 and 22, and 
March: | and 8 at our usual time, 10:00 to 11:00 am, in the Wesley Village Activity 
Room. The room will be specially prepared for this unique experience, using reminders, 
symbols, and beloved music of our faith. A videographer will record each session. 


In preparation for these sessions those who choose to participate will be interviewed and 

asked to respond to some questions that will provide an overview of their present spiritual 
life and spiritual needs. Soon after the last session, they will be interviewed a second time 
with questions that will help us to gauge the effectiveness of this approach to Bible study. 


I hope that you and our Wesley Village group will be able to be a part of this project. 
Your help in enabling this to happen will be important in helping us to improve pastoral 
care and spiritual life at Hill View. I will be talking with you further concerning all of 
this. Our ultimate goal is to enable our residents to finish life well, and knowing Christ 
better is both the pathway and the goal we seek. 


Yours in Christ, 


Rev. Dick North, Chaplain 
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For Assisted Living Participants 
January 18, 2017 


Subject: Finishing Well: A Model for Pastoral Care and Spiritual Life at Hill View 
To Terri Young: 


For the last two years I have been engaged in doctoral studies through United Theological 
Seminary in Dayton, Ohio. The purpose for my work has been to develop a new model 
for pastoral care and spiritual life at Hill View. I am coming close now to the culmination 
of my work and I need your help for the completion of it. 


During the month of February and March, 2017 I will be conducting four special sessions 
of our accustomed Bible study. In these sessions I will be implementing a unique 
approach to the study of scripture, using an innovative process known as Reminiscence 
and Life Review. I would like very much for our Wesley Village residents to be a part of 
these sessions. 


The dates set aside for this purpose are the Mondays in February: 13, 20, and 27, and 
March 6 at our usual time, 10:00 to 11:00 am in the Rotunda second floor Activity Room. 
The room will be specially prepared for this unique experience, using reminders, 
symbols, and beloved music of our faith. A videographer will record each session. 


In preparation for these sessions those who choose to participate will be interviewed and 
asked to respond to some questions that will provide an overview of their present spiritual 
life and spiritual needs. Soon after the last session, they will be interviewed a second time 
with questions that will help us to gage the effectiveness of this approach to Bible study. 


I hope that you and our Assisted Living group will be able to be a part of this project. 
Your help in enabling this to happen will be important in helping us to improve pastoral 
care and spiritual life at Hill View. I will be talking with you further concerning all of 
this. Our ultimate goal is to enable our residents to finish life well, and knowing Christ 
better is both the pathway and the goal we seek. 


Yours in Christ, 


Rev. Dick North, Chaplain 
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For Independent Living Residents 
January 9, 2017 


Subject: Finishing Well: A Model for Pastoral Care and Spiritual Life at Hill View 
Dear Friends: 


For the last two years I have been engaged in doctoral studies through United Theological 
Seminary in Dayton, Ohio. The purpose for my work has been to develop a new model 
for pastoral care and spiritual life at Hill View. I am coming close now to the culmination 
of my work and I need your help for the completion of it. 


During the months of February and March, 2017 I will be conducting four special 
sessions of our accustomed Bible study. In these sessions I will be implementing a unique 
approach to the study of scripture, using an innovative process known as Reminiscence 
and Life Review. I would like very much for you to be a part of these sessions. 


The dates set aside for this purpose are the Tuesdays in February: 14, 21, 28, and March 7 
at our usual time, 10:00 to 11:00 am, in the Sycamore Room (better known as the Party 
Room). The room will be specially prepared for this unique experience, using reminders, 
symbols, and beloved music of our faith. A videographer will record each session. 


In preparation for these sessions you will be asked to fill out a survey that will provide an 
overview of your present spiritual life and spiritual needs. Soon after the last session, you 
will be asked to fill out a similar form that will help us to gage the effectiveness of this 
approach to Bible study. We may also ask for one or two persons who would be willing 
to be interviewed before or after these sessions. 


I hope that you will able to be a part of this project. Your participation is important in 
helping us to improve pastoral care and spiritual life at Hill View. Please return the 
enclosed card if you would like to participate. Our ultimate goal is to enable our residents 
to finish life well, and knowing Christ better is the pathway to that goal. 


Yours in Christ, 


Rev. Dick North, Chaplain 
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Initial Survey of Wesley Village Participants for a 
Pilot Bible Study Project at Hill View Retirement Center 


To the Hill View Staff Interviewer: 

The resident’s answers to the following questions are intended to serve as indicators of 
the present state of a person’s spiritual life and understanding of God. At the conclusion 
of a unique four week Bible study, these same residents should be asked to respond to 
these questions again. The results of changes that may occur during the study will be 
reviewed for signs of spiritual growth in a person’s experience of God and their 
relationships with staff and their peers. The purpose of the study is to help persons at Hill 
View to finish life well—at peace with God, with family, staff, and friends, and with self. 
Responses to this survey will be honored with utmost respect and a resident’s identity 
will remain confidential. Participation in this project is understood to be voluntary and 
will, in the long run, serve to strengthen the pastoral care and spiritual life offerings of 
Hill View. Feel free to contact project director Richard North if you have any questions 
or need further direction. 


Questions: 


What is most important in your life? 


What keeps you going? If life is worth living, why is it worth living? 


Do you have any anxieties or fears? What about? 


What do you remember with sadness? 


Do you feel you can talk to anyone about things that trouble you? 


As you near the end of your life, what gives you hope now? 


What is it like growing older? 


Do you ever feel lonely? When? 


Who visits you? Who do you miss? 


What are the hardest things in your life now? 


What do you think God is like? 


Do you feel near to God? 


What do you remember with joy? 


What are your earliest memories of church and worship? 


Do you find that art and/or music is helpful in the expression of your spirituality? 


Comments: 


Name: 


Hill View Staff Interviewer: 
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Initial Survey of Assisted Living Participants for a 
Pilot Bible Study Project at Hill View Retirement Center 


Your answers to the following questions are intended to serve as indicators to project 
director Richard North of the present state of your spiritual life and understanding of 
God. At the conclusion of a unique four week Bible study, you will be asked to respond 
to these questions again. The results of changes that may occur during the study will be 
reviewed for signs of spiritual growth in your experience of God and relationships with 
your peers. The purpose of the study is help persons at Hill View to finish life well—at 
peace with God, with family and friends, and with self. 

Your responses will be honored with utmost respect and your identity will remain 
confidential. Your participation in this project is understood to be voluntary and will, in 
the long run, serve to strengthen the pastoral care and spiritual life offerings of Hill View. 
Feel free to contact project director Richard North if you have any questions or need 
further direction. 

Questions: 


What is most important in your life? 


What keeps you going? If life is worth living, why is it worth living? 


Do you have any anxieties or fears? What about? 


What do you remember with sadness? 


Do you feel you can talk to anyone about things that trouble you? 


As you near the end of your life, what gives you hope now? 


What is it like growing older? 


Do you ever feel lonely? When? 


Who visits you? Who do you miss? 


What are the hardest things in your life now? 


What do you think God is like? 


Do you feel near to God? 


What do you remember with joy? 


What are your earliest memories of church and worship? 


Do you find that art and/or music is helpful in the expression of your spirituality? 


Comments: 


Name: 


Hill View Staff Interviewer: 
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Initial Survey of Independent Living Participants for a 
Pilot Bible Study Project at Hill View Retirement Center 


Your answers to the following questions will serve as indicators to project director 
Richard North of the present state of your spiritual life and understanding of God. At the 
conclusion of a unique four week Bible study, you will be asked to complete this survey 
again. The results of changes that may occur during the study will be reviewed for signs 
of spiritual growth in your experience of God and relationships with your peers. The 
purpose of the study is help persons at Hill View to finish life well—at peace with God, 
with family and friends, and with self. 

Please take sufficient time to complete the questions below. Your responses will be 
honored with utmost respect and your identity will remain confidential. Your 
participation in this project is understood to be voluntary and will, in the long run, serve 
to strengthen the pastoral care and spiritual life offerings of Hill View. Feel free to 
contact project director Richard North if you have any questions or need further direction. 
Questions: 


What is most important in your life? 


What keeps you going? If life is worth living, why is it worth living? 


Do you have any anxieties or fears? What about? 


What do you remember with sadness? 


Do you feel you can talk to anyone about things that trouble you? 


As you near the end of your life, what gives you hope now? 


What is it like growing older? 


Do you ever feel lonely? When? 


Who visits you? Who do you miss? 


What are the hardest things in your life now? 


What do you think God is like? 


Do you feel near to God? 


What do you remember with joy? 


What are your earliest memories of church and worship? 


Do you find that art and/or music is helpful in the expression of your spirituality? 


Comments: 


Signed: 
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INFORMATION AND REQUEST 


Finishing Well: A Model for Pastoral Care and Spiritual Life is a study being 
pursued in fulfillment of the requirements of the United Theological Seminary in Dayton, 
Ohio. It constitutes the final project for Hill View’s chaplain Richard North pursuant to 
the Doctor of Ministries degree. Your signature on the enclosed document will constitute 
your permission to record via video, photograph, or audio recordings to determine the 
validity of the research. This project is intended to aid and inform you personally as well, 
and I trust that you will receive many benefits from it. Your return of the enclosed 


Authorization will be appreciated. 


Thank you for your participation, 


Richard C. North, Chaplain 
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AUTHORIZATION TO TAKE PHOTOGRAPHS 


I do hereby authorize Rev. Richard North, Chaplain of Hill View Retirement Center and 
his approved associates, to take photographs of me as needed for purposes of research for 
his approved doctorate degree. Your name, video, or photographs will not be used in 
printing the outcomes of the study. This authorization is based on full understanding of 
my right to privacy and my right not to consent to such photography, and accordingly is 


knowingly and voluntarily given. 


John Prose, President/CEO 


Name: 


(Please print full name) 


Signature: Date: 


Witness 
Signature: Date: 
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